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Officers. 


President 
Vice-President 


A. B. Anderson, Colusa 
C. J. Lathrop, Willows 


Recording Sec...Ellen H. Lynch, Red Bluff 


Cor. Sec 


Lillie L. Laugenour, Colusa 


Treasurer........ J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 
Executive Committee. 


A. B. Anderson, Glenn L. Allen, J. D. 
Sweeney, EB. I. Miller, Mrs. Kate Brincard, 
Lillie L. Laugenour and C. W. Ward. 


Officers of Sections. 

1. High School—Ben Macomber, Redding, 
Chairman; Secretary, Miss Katherine 

Crusoe, Redding. 

2. City Schools—L, E. Armstrong, Alameda, 

Chairman; Secretary, Miss Irene Smith, 
Marysville. 

'. Rural Schools—J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff, 
Chairman; Miss Bertha Carlson, Chico, 
Secretary. 

. Musie Sections—Lida Lennon, Chico, 
Chairman; Miss Lois Stilson, Chico, Sec- 
retary. 

. Joint Session of Elementary and High 
School Sections—Dr. ©. ©. Van Liew, 
Chico, Chairman; Con Davis, Red Bluff, 
Secretary. 

_ Nature Study and Elementary Agricul- 
ture in Joint Session with the Sacramen- 
to Valley Farmers’ Institute—-B. M. Da- 
vis, Chico, Chairman; John Guill, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Places of Meetings. 


. High School Section—Thursday morn- 


ing, Room 1—High’ School Building. 


. City School Section—Thursday morning, 


Room H—Normal School Building. 


. Rural School Section—Thursday morn- 


ing, Normal Library—Normal 
Building. 


Schoo} 


. Music Section—Thursday morning, Nor- 


mal Assembly—Normal School Building. 


. Joint Sessions of Elementary and High 


School Sections—Friday morning, Nor- 
mal Assembly—Normal School Building. 


. Nature Study and Farmers’ Institute Sec- 


tions—Thursday and Friday mornings— 
High School Assembly. 


. General Sessions, including evening ses- 


sions in Normal Assembly Hall—Normal 
School Building. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 10 A. M. 


General Session. 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome....Hon. J. D. Sproule 
Principal G. W. Moore 


Address, “Education for Leisure” 
Mr. T. L. Heaton, San Francisco 

1:15 P. M., Organization of Local Institutes. 

Tehama County—Miss Ellen A. Lynch, 
Superintendent—Normal]! Library. 

Butte County—R. H. Dunn, Superinten- 
dent—Normal Assembly Hall. 

Colusa County—Lillie L. Laugenour, Su- 
perintendent—Room H, Normal Building. 

Glenn County—Frank S. Reager, Superin- 
tendent—Physics Lecture Room, Normal 
Building. 


1:45 P. M., General Session. 


Music Normal Chorus and Orchestra 

Appointment of Committees 

Address—“The Educational 
of Music in the Schools” 
Dr. F. B. Dresslar, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Music Normal Chorus and Orchestra 

Address—“Child Labor—Foe of the School 
—Feeder of the Penitentiary” 
Hon. W. V. Stafford, State Labor Com- 
missioner, San Francisco. 


Significance 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 


Assembly Hall, Normal Building. 
Music 
Illustrated Lecture—“The Earthquake of 
the 18th”....Dr. J. C. Branner, Stanford 
University. 
Music 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 9 A. M. 


Rural School Section. 
J. D. Sweeney, Chairman. 


1. “Promotions—A Few Remarks” 
ov. 0 kh: S-Gteaen Wied 4/90 weet eathnis J. D. Sweeney 


2. “Trials and Tribulations of a Country 
School Marm” Miss Laura Lopp 


3. “Practical Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Rural School Libraries” 
Miss Susan T. Smith 


4.“Teaching Nine Grades in the Rural 
. Heaton 
Discussion opened by Principal G.° H. 
Stout, Biggs. 


5. “Supervision of Rural Schools” 
Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley 
Discussion opened by Supt. C. W. Ward 
(All speakers will please leave a copy of 
their paper with tae secretary. All rural 
school teachers are invited to take part in 
the discussion of these topics.) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 9 A. M. 


City School Section. 

Principal L. E. Armstrong, Chairman. 

“The Department Plan in Grammar 
Grades’—Dr. F. B. Dresslar. 

Three-minute discussions: 

Principal Robert Simons—Marysville. 

Superintendent Chas. H. Camper—Chico. 

Principal Con A. Davis—Red Bluff. 

“History of California as a School Sub- 
ject”—Mr, J. D. Sweeney. 

Three-minute discussions: 

Prof. E. I. Miller—Chico. 

Principal G. W. Moore—Colusa. 

Principal C. G. Kline—Stirling City. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 9 A. M. 


High School Section. 
Principal Benj. Macomber, Chairman. 


. “Problems in High School Commercial 
Work”’..Principal B. Macomber, Shasta 
County High School. 


Discussion: 


Led by Principal A. W. Boulware, Colusa 
High School. 

Principal W. M. Mackay, 
School. 
Miss 
School. 
Miss Lou I. De Yo, Red Bluff Union High 
School. 


2.“Commercial Work in High Schools’. . 


Professor E. P. Cubherley, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Discussion: 
Led by Principal J. W. Raymer, Corning 
Union High School. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 9 A. M. 
Music Section. 


Miss Lida Lennon, Chairman. 


. Group of School Songs 
Third-Term Normal Students 


Chairman 


Chico Higa 


Texaina Kurtz, Oroville High 


. Remarks 
. Rhythmic Games and Songs 
Primary Class Chico Public. Schools... 
Miss Lois Stilson 
. Paper—‘Modern Methods in Public 
School Music”....Miss Lulu Murphy, 
Supervisor of Music, Marysville. 
. Lesson to Receiving Class, Normal 
Training School Miss Lennon 
. Paper—‘“How to Secure Permanent Re- 
sults’”....Mrs. Rhoda Kemp Blatchley, 
Supervisor of Music, Corning. 
. Boys’ Chorus Miss Stilson 
. Lesson to Grammar Grade Beginners. . 
Miss Lennon 


Normal S8stu- 


. “Rhythmic Expression, 
Mrs. Cora McQuade 
Supervisors’ Physical Training. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 9 A. M 


Nature Study and Farmers’ Institute Sec- 
tion. 
Mr. B. M. Davis, Chairman. 

“Place of Agriculture in Our Elementary 
Ei SNES 9h an AR a 
Professor E. J, Wickson, University of 
California. 

“How Can Country Schools be Made More 
Helpful to Country Life?”’............ 
Dr. F. B, Dresslar, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Kind of Education Needed in Farming 
Communities of Northern California’. . 
J. H. Hamilton, Superintendent of Ham- 
ilton Beet-Sugar Association. 

General Discussion—Opened by Dr. El- 
wood P. Cubberley, Stanford University; 
John R. Case, Caico. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 1:30 P. M. 
General Session. 
Music. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection of next place of meeting. 


Address—‘“Switzerland—Its People and 
Its Schools”....Professor Elwood P. 
Cubberly, Stanford University. 

Paper—“Genera! History in the Grades” 
Mi nae.« o dure ead Principal L. E. Armstrong 


Address—‘“Aims and Methods in Civics” 
..Dr. C. A. Duniway, Stanford University 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 8 P.‘ M. 
GRAND CONCERT 
in 
Majestic Theater 
by 
CHICO CHORAL SOCIETY 
Assisted by 


EMINENT SOLOISTS. 


Free to Visiting Teachers. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH, 9 A. M. 

Instead of separate sessions of the differ- 
ent sections, there will be a joint session 
of the Rural, City, High School and Music 
ries teorre in Assembly Hall, Normal Build- 
ng. 

Chairman, Dr. C. C. Van Liew. 


1. “A Neglected Art in the Training of 
High School and Grammar Scaool 
Pupils” ....Miss Amie Jones, State Nor- 
mal School, Chico. 
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2. “Aspects of Discipline Common to the 
Needs of High School and Grammar 
ES 
ists thn ethene Principal B. Macomber, Redding 


Discussion led by Samuel P. Robbins, 
.Chico. 


3. “Moral Education in Our Schools”.... 
Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, Stanford 
University. 

The audience is requested to be free to 
formulate questions and ideas to further 
discussion while listening to the leading 
papers. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH, 9 A. M. 
Nature Study and Farmers’ Institute Section 


Mr. B. M. Davis, Chairman. 


1. “Elementary Agriculture and Nature 
Study in the Schools of Norta Dakota” 
C. Westergaard, Lecturer in the De- 
partment of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California. 


EE a ere 
“Some Practical Suggestions for Na- 
ture Study, With Special Reference in 
Schools in Rural Communities”....... 
Professor C. M. Woodworth, University 
of California. 


Riley O. Johnson, Chico State Norma! 
School. 


3. “Nature Study and Elementary Agri- 


culture in the Chico State Normal 
DM’... ccttiah stdin beMiieetadatioce + ¢es 
Cyril Stebbins, Chico State Normal 
School. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH, 1:30 P..M. 


General Sessions. 


Music. 
Address—“The Press—Its Growth, Use 
SEE ..<.0%s clvn. dud GuleerGe bib beccoce 


..Dr. C. A. Duniway, Stanford University 

Music. 

Address—“Ethical Elements in a Teaca- 
ers’ Influence 
Lee ee Rev. C. R. Brown, Oakland 
Reports of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 
(After program will occur an excur- 
sion to be announced later.) 


eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeennee 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 8:00. 


Evening Session—Normal Assembly. 


Music. 


Lecture—‘American Humour” .......... 
de. dike nih ets bbs du cae Rev. C. R. Brown 


VALE. 
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Teachers from nearly every district in 
four counties of Northern California went 
to Chico to attend the annual meeting of 
the Northern California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which opened its session in Normal 
Hall on the morning of November 14, 1906. 
Prominent educators from other parts of 
the State were also present, some from the 
universities, and tae program insured to 
the visitors a profitable and entertaining 
visit. Nearly 400 were present in Normal 
Hali when the session was formally open- 
ed, and, due to the careful planning and 
execution of plans, all had been comfortably 
housed and fed. 

The session opened with an invocation 
by Rev. Fulmer, after which Jo D. Sproul 
extended words of welcome. Mr. Sproul 
expressed the opinion that he had been 
chosen wisely to deliver the address, for, 
he declared, there was probably no man in 
California who had attended more institu- 
tions of learning in California, without 
gaining a degree, than he, which was due 
to the fact that he always heeded promptly 
the advice of the faculty to sever his con- 
nection with the institution. He welcomed 
the teachers to enjoy all Chico has. 


Reply to Welcome 
G. W. Moore 


Mr. President, citizens of Chico, and fel- 
low teachers; it is indeed with pleasure that 
I am permitted to say a word in response 
to Mr. Sprowle’s address of welcome. I! 
believe that I voice the sentiment of this 
great body of teachers of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia State Association, when I say that 
it is indeed a privilege and a great plea- 
sure to meet at this place. Chico, situated 
as it is, in this great and fertile Sacramento 
Valley, surrounded by all the magnificence 
of God’s creation; with the snow capped 
Sierras on the east, and the rugged Coast 
Range on the west and Mt. Shasta standing 
as a monumental sentinel on the north 
looking down, with his benignant face; 
Chico, with her beautiful homes, her elec- 
tric lines, her steam cars, her factories, 
and magnificent public buildings, her great 
institution of learning, might be very prop- 
erly called the, hub of the educational 
system of this section of the State of Calli- 
fornia; the center, as it were from which 
this system of learning radiates.. For it 
is here that the preparation of carrying 
into effect this educational system is per- 
fected, and we all point with pride and 
admiration to this institution of learning, 
where teachers are fitted for this great 
work. It is here that the major part of 
this great army of teachers, of this section 
of the state are trained fcr this grand and 
noble work, and I wish to say at this point 
that these teachers have been tried, weigh- 
ed in the balance and have not been found 
wanting. We are glad indeed to assemble 


at this place, and I feel that we are in good 
hands, that we shall be well cared for, that 
our every wants will be supplied, and we ac- 
cept with pleasure the hospitality which is 
accorded us, and as we have gathered here 
from every section of Northern California, 
to set for a time, at the feet of some of the 
great masters of learning, I feel that Chico 
is in no danger whatever, I feel that it will 
not be necessary for her to increase her po- 
lice force or to increase the number of 
her Justices, for we are a peaceable peo- 
ple, we are law abiding and shall take noth- 
ing from her more than we can carry away 
in our minds. 

We do not feel like strangers. I dare say 
that a great portion of this body of teachers 
are very much at home, and when our work 
has ended here, we shall fee] like the young 
man, who returns from life’s duties, to his 
home and reclines in his mother’s council 
such that none other can give, and goes 
forth again into the world to take up life’s 
duties, renewed _ refreshed, invigorated, 
strengthened. 

I should say, that no doubt it has been an 
effort on the part of many of us to attend 
this Association. We have had to make 
many sacrifices, many denials, but I feel 
that we shall be well paid for the effort 
and we shall return to cur duties, 
renewed and _ strengthened, and  bet- 
ter prepared to take up our work of train- 
ing the minds and hearts of the boys and 
girls under our care. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
A. B. Andersou 


If there has ever been any question as to 
the permanency of the Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, it seems to me that 
the Chico meeting settles it for all time. 
A pioneer member of the Assoication told 
me recently, that in the past there had 
been doubting Thomases, who had predict- 
ed its collapse, but we find that our Assoc- 
iation meets today to commence its eleventh 
annual session. Furthermore it meets un- 
der unusually favorably circumstances, four 
counties holding their Institutes in conjunc- 
tion with the Association and three other 
counties expecting to join us later in the 
week. I take it that this should make us 
feel sanguine as to the future welefare of 
the Association when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that our meeting follows 
closely on a calamity, the influence of which 
affect the whole State. 

Let us rest assured then that the North- 
ern California Teachers’ Association has 
passed the probationary period. It has tak- 
en its stand as a permanent institution in 
this great valley, as an institution which 
has at heart the advancement of educational 
interests of this part of the state. there 
is any value in teachers’ clubs and teachers’ 
associations in cities and in more thickly 
populated communities, then certainly is 
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there a need for such an organization as 
ours in a section largely agricultural in 
character, in which the population is scat- 
tered over a large extent of territory. This 
condition means the wide separation of 
school districts, it means the separation of 
the teachers from his co-workers, especially 
in the rural districts. It is at this point 
that the Association becomes valuable, it 
brings together the teachers of this section 
of the state, it gives them an opportunity 
of renewing the old friendships and of form- 
ing the new, of listening to the discussion 
of questions of general educational interest, 
of threshing out questions of special inter- 
est, of finding out what the other fellow is 
doing in the neighboring parish. 

And here after all is said and done I can 
not help feeling that the principal value 
of the Association is the social value. There- 
fore I say let us erjoy the hospitality which 
the good people of Chico have promised us 
so liberally. Interest yourselves in the sec- 
tion work which appeals to you particularly! 
Thresh out the questions which are opened 
for discussion! Listen with pleasure and 
interest to the addresses and lectures of the 
general program, but above all things en- 
joy the good music which is promised us, 
linger in the lobby of the hotel and talk 
over old times, go on all the drives and ex- 
cursions which have been planned. Enjoy 
yourselves fully and go back to your work 
with the feeling that school teachers are 
after all men and women, and not a species 
peculiar unto themselves. 

Our Association must in a way be to this 
part of the state what our State Association 
is to the whole state. Many of our teach- 
ers find it impossible to attend the State 
Association, so that it 1s the business of 
our Northern Association to be to them and 
to do for them what the State Association 
purposes to be to and do for the teachers 
of this state. I have felt for some time 
that there should be some formal connection 
between the Northern and Southern Assoc- 
iations and the State Association, that when 
some question of general policy was in- 
volved there might be co-operation on the 
part of the two smaller Associations. It 
seems to me that our Association might be 
of great assistance to the State Association 
in carrying out this part of the state policies 
which the State Association has decided 
were fcr the interest and welfare of first, 
the schools, and second, the teaching pro- 
fession in California. 

__In addition it would seem to be a wise 
idea to put our Association on a stronger 
financial basis. Our work as an Association 
might at some future time be made far 
more efficient if we could feel easy on the 
score of finances, if we could feel that we 
need t be worried every year lest our 
annual Meeting close and find our liabilities 
greater than our resources. We should feel 
far more independent as an organization, 


far more capable of carrying on any work 
which might fall to our lot. And lastly as 
to our Association we need to feel the value 
of organization, if on no other ground than 
that which I previously stated, the social. 
We need organization not in the form ot 
unionism, not in the interest of the teach- 
er alone but in the interest of the profes- 
sion, in the interest of the school. We 
might have the scheme which was proposed 
at the last Teachers’ Association, the Teach- 
ers’ Guild. An organization or number of 
organizations which would perhaps be to 
the teachers what the Medical Association 
Association or Medical Society is to the 
physician or what the Bar Association is 
to the lawyer. An organization which would 
stand for a high code of professional ethics, 
which looked toward the betterment of the 
profession not in the interest merely of the 
individual but in the interest of Society at 
large. When we stop crying about poor 
salaries and insecurity of tenure and put 
ourselves on such a basis, then perhaps 
the questions of tenure and salary will ad- 
just themselves, then will teaching become 
a profession ranking with medicine and 
law, a profession in which the world con- 
siders the worker “worthy of his hire’. 

We have been thus far interested in our 
own Association and its welfare, but | take 
it that a President’s address, before a meet- 
ing of this sort should concern itself not 
only with questions of local interest but 
should attempt to indicate in a general way 
something of the trend of recent educational 
thonght. In looking over educational maga- 
zines, in reviewing the work of teachers’ 
Institutes and Associations of the last few 
years, in considering newspaper editorials 
and the opinions of men in public life, we 
find underlying nearly all such discussions 
of educational questions this idea as being 
fundamental—that education should be re- 
lated more closely to life. It matters not 
whether the question be the discussio: ol! 
the fundamentals of the curriculum or 2f 
a proposed innovation in the course of study, 
we find the tendency to examine it in the 
light of that idea—has it life value—will 
it prepare boys and girls to take their places 
in the state. The most extreme specialist 
will maintain stoutly that his subject is vil 
uable as a preparation for life, the most 
visionary faddist in educational affairs will 
attempt to show for his pet scheme a value 
in preparation for life. 

It is very evident that this is a modern 
tendency. One hundred years ago we do 
not find the common schools holding a 
conscious tendency of training for lite as 
do our schools of today. It is true there 
was a certain amount of this in the higher 
schools, cr we might say altogether so, as 
higher education gave itself over almost 
entirely to preparing for either the law, med- 
icine or the church. The tendency was 
rather to fit fer position in a certain class, 
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just as the purpose in England in certain 
well known boys’ schools was to fit boys 
to take position in a certain class of society, 
to make gentlemen. 

And why this modern tendency of relat- 
ing education more closely to life? What 
has caused the tendency? Why are we no 
lenger satisfied with simply the three P’s? 
Why has the pendulum swung so far in the 
other direction? A change such as tais 
does not come of its own free will and ac- 
cord. There must be some underlying cause 
some great change must have occured in 
the social structure which reflects itself 
in the history of our educational scheme. 
Unconscicusly, perhaps, at first, our school 
system has changed in order to meet the 
demands of this social change until now 
we are consciously striving to adapt our 
educational system to the demands of mod- 
ern society. I believe this great change 
which has occured results from the unpre- 
cedented industrial development cf the last 
hundred years, an industrial development 
which has changed not only the economic, 
but the political and social relations of the 
individuals which make up the state. So- 
ciety has become more complex, life has 
become more complex. It naturally follcws 
from this that the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to society has become far more com- 
plex. 

As our nation has grown in strength and 
power so have the pclitical relations of the 
individual increased in number and com- 
plexity. His relations as an individual unit 
of a world power are more complex than 
his relations as an individual unit in a fron- 
tier country passing through the stage of 
development. His problem is not only the 
Mcnroe Doctrine but the Monroe Doctrine 
plus the Philippine and Cuban questions 
as well as the question of our relations in 
the far Bast. 

In his economic relations he is also faced 
by new and complex situations. His life 
is no longer the life of the farm, a life in 
which production fand consumption tcok 
place in a very limited area. From a po- 
sition in which he produced largely for him- 
self he has been changed to a position 
where he becomes a cog in an economic 
scheme in which diversion of labcr is car- 
ried ou. to the nth degree. His markets are 
no longer the markets of the neighborhood 
and adjoining village, his markets are the 
markets of the world. His labor is in com- 
petition not with the labor of his fellow 
villagers or the fellows of his own nation, 
his labor is now in competition with the 
labor of the world. 

And possibly more important than either 
cf these two relations we find a heightened 
complexity of social relations. His life is 
no longer the life of the frontier and farm. 
The frontier is rapidly fading from view. 
Instead of finding himself confronted with 
the problem or adjusting himself to the 





family relationship alcne he finds he faces 
the problem of adjusting himself to the con- 
dition of mankind living in groups also. 
When these groups are large he has laid 
before him the problems of municipal gov- 
ernment. These problems, seme govern- 
mental, scme social, some economic in their 
nature require solution by the individual 
in @ democracy. This is what we mean 
when we speak of the complexity of modern 
life. We mean by the phrase—relating ed- 
ucation to life—the education which most 
nearly tends to adjust the individual to the 
complex demands of modern life. Supt. 
Wm. H. Maxwell in an address on “The 
American Teacher” says in defining the pur- 
pose of education “it is the intellectual and 
ethical development of the individual in a 
democracy in which the opportunities of 
all shall be made equal through universal 
education”. Carved on the Boston Public 
Library we find this statement, “The Com- 
monwealth requires the education of the 
people as the safeguard of crder and lib- 
erty”. 

A comparison of the old curricu!um with 
the new shows the effort being made to 
keep the course of study up to the de- 
mands of the growing complexity of life. 
The presence in the course cf study of man- 
ual training and domestic science, the pres- 
ence of the trade school, the polytechnic 
school, and the commercial course are some 
of the evidences of a conscious tendency 
to relate education tc life. I notice for 
instance that our Nature Study and Farm- 
ers’ Institute Section will concern itself with 
the subject of agriculture in the public 
schools, another good example of the ten- 
dency to which I have just referred. 

Granting then that there is a tendency 
to relate education more clcsely to life, that 
it is a tendency which has been made 
necessary by the complex life of the dem- 
ocracy, we find ourselves confronted with 
the question, what shall be the content of 
the curriculm? What shall be the content 
of the different subjects which make up 
the curriculum? What are the things which 
best prepare for life? Or in other werds 
how can the curriculum be more closely 
related to life? 

It is far from the purpose of this address 
to make any attempt to solve this problem. 
We shall do well if we can state clearly 
some of the prceblems which at once arise 
in attempting to form a course of study 
which keeps the life preparation goal in 
view. In the first place it seems to me 
that the question of economy is fundamental. 
Of all the subjects which might be taught 
what are the subjects which should be 
taught? What subject will best prepare 
for life? In other words the course of stud- 
ies, judges by the standard of relation to 
life, becomes a problem of relative values. 
Are there subjects which have crept into 
the course which continue to be taught 
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because they have always been taugat? 
There is a tendency in many quarters to 
challenge the place of certain subjects in 
the curriculum, to make them show cause 
fer existence. Last July the President of 
our State University set many people to 
thinking and talking by his admirable add- 
ress on “What Is It All About.” 

It seems to me that this should be the 
attitude of the teacher toward the subject 
taught. What is it all about? Does the 
subject deserve a place in the curriculum? 
Is it giving the results we are claiming 
for it? A boy carrying stones from cne 
side of the street to the other side and 
then carrying them back again may be 
working every hard and keeping out of mis- 
chief but it is certainly doing very little 
in adding to the progress of society. 

Not only dces this life preparation view 
of education demand a close scrutiny of the 
subjects of the course of study from the 
standpoint of relative values, but it also de- 
mands a rigid scrutiny of the content of the 
particular subject. Of the thousand and one 
things which might be taught in a particu- 
lar subject what are the things worth know- 
ing, what are the vital things, what are the 
facts involved in the particular subject 
which the world knows and uses, what are 
the facts which will be of most service to 
the individual in helping him in his adjust- 
ment to life conditions? 

The state is spending a large part of its 
income on the schcols, the efforts and en- 
' ergy of thousands of children are at stake 
in the matter, is it not therefore reasonable 
to say that we ought to be constantly de- 
manding of ourselves just cause for teach- 
ing the things we teach. Is it nct right 
that we should hesitate least when we claim 
for the subjects we teach, results which 
we cannot obtain? Is it not reasonable 
that we should demand of ourselves what 
our subject can do and what it cannot ¢o? 
Is it not right to demand cf ourselves wheth- 
er the thing which it can do ought to be 
done? This would mean the determination 
for instance of the Aims and Goals of Arith- 
metic, a determination of what the Con- 
tent cf Arithmetic should be. It would 
mean the determination of the Goals in 
teaching Nature Study or History, the de- 
termination of the facts of Nature Study 
and History which ought to be mastered. 

There is a danger oftentimes of thinking 
that what the school kncws is what the 
world knows and uses. Is it not possible 
that much of what we teach is merely a 
matter of school tradition, that many of 
the things we deem vital are matters of 
school knewledge and not of world knowl- 
edge? 

If education is to be related to life then 
the teacher must know what the world 
knows about his particular subject. The 
hame Common Schools is suggestive of the 
function cf schools, perhaps. Does not the 
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term suggest thai its function 
the child the common knowledge necessary 


is to .give 


for his adjustment to society? And by 
knowledge, we mean it in its broadest sense, 
a knowledge which might include a variety 
of reactions. 

This idea of relating educaticn to 
therefore makes strong demands on the 
teachers. It demands that he shal! know 
life, that he shall know what the world is 


life 


doing. It means an experience broader 
than his schoolroom. It means an interest 
in the world about him. It means a sym- 
pathetic appreciaticn of life in its many 


complex phases. 

Our task then, fellow teachers, is a most 
importint one, this task of helping fo 
prepare boys and girls for life. The school 
ig not the only institution which has a part 
in this work but it is an instituticn whica 
certainly has a most important part. But 
after all will it not be more important when 
we have fully determined what the schoo! 
can do and what it cannot do? Undoubted- 
ly much which is proposed for the schcols 
to do is proposed from a vague feeling that 
the school is not adequately solving the 
problem of life preparation. 

There are cther important developments 
in educational thought which might be pre- 
sented to you at this time but I can’t help 
feeling that after all this problem in a way 
includes them all— the problem of relating 
education to life. Let us face the problem 
with the determination of making the school 
of the highest pcssible value to the state. 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon genera] session opened in 
the Normal Assembly Hall at 1:30 o'clocks 
Fully 400 were in attendance. Previous to 
the rendering of the program the following 
committees were appointed: 

Resolutions—Chas. H. Camper, Miss Della 
Fish, F. M. Reager and Miss Irene Smith. 

Banner—Miss Artie Christian, Richard 
Sisk and L. M. Chaney. 

The formal program was then opened 
with a magnificent rendition of “Estudien- 
tina,” by the Normal chorus, with accom- 
paniment by the Normal orchestra, under 
the direction of Miss Lida Lennon. The 
chorus was composed of about fifty voices, 
and their efforts were thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the audience. 


The Educational Significance 


of Music in the Schools 
Dr. F, B. Dresslar, University of California 


In the beginning of this paper, | want 
first to say that I am not a musician, not 
even a musical critic. I am merely an am- 
ateur, in the original sense of that word; 
that is, a lover of music. My purpose, 
then, as evidenced by the title given) is to 
examine into human nature with reference 
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to its desires and needs as expressed and 
satisfied by music. There is very little 
need to remind ycu of the fact that human 
nature has in all time expressed much of 
its most significent emotional life through 
music. 

Indeed this instructive compulsion goes 
further down the scale and even applies to 
some of the lower aniamls. Why is it that 
through all stages of humanity we find some 
form of music? Simply this: music is one 
mcde of expression for which nothing else 
can be substituted, and it carries a message 
which no other language can convey. Hence 
as human life has expanded and grown 
richer, music has developed apace, has be- 
come more significant, and has therefore a 
larger educational bearing than ever be- 
fore. ; 

What then are some of the educationa 
implications of music? 

Music so relates itself to our inner life 
that it tends to harmonize and tc reconcile 
the emotional states and bring them into 
unity. This is true only of music that we 
understand, music that touches our emotion- 
al tendencies so as to quicken them and 
satisfy them. The music that we apppreci- 
ate and love is in the main, that whica 
voices our emotional experience and our in- 
tellectual longings. Have you noticed how 
much more often a simple, direct melody 
takes hold of the general audience than one 
If you were 


highly wrought and complex? 
now asked to recall the musical composi- 
tions that go direct to your soul. I feel sure 


that your respcnses would illustrate what 
I nave said. But why is this? The answer 
to this question, it seems to me, is per- 
haps not far removed from what we have 
already suggested 

The emotional life, just as the intellectual 
life, finds no rest in a state of indecision 
and uncertainty. Do you know how hard 
it is to think, and think, and think, and yet 
not kncw just what you ought to do? Can’t 
you recall the terrible fatigue and unrest 
incident to & state of prolonged indecision? 
Now there is a sort of counterpart in the 
feelings or emotions, to this result of in- 
tellectual indecision. 

We are at rest when our 
our longings coincide. When we are striv- 
ing to carry out in life what we feel is 
life’s truest purpose, there comes a peace, 
an equilibrium, a harmonizing of life, 
which is not felt under other conditions. 
We must come to conclusions in our in- 
tellectual life, however inadequate these 
ecnclusiong may be, or we can reach no 
permanent peace of mind. Likewise we 
must allow our emotional life the same sort 
of expression. We must fee] the worth of 
life as well as to know it. We must have 
the longings and yearnings which take such 
hold upon us expressed in some way, or 
else we must remain out of emoticnal har- 
mony with out intellectual progress. By 


behavior and 


this. 1 mean, that, just as we reach a sat- 
isfying intellectual conclusion, we 
must seek for a_ satisfying emc-~ 
tional conclusion. In each case tais 
must come in some form of expression. We 
cannot live normal lives unless cur intel- 
ligence comes to rest in conclusions. These 
are the guides of life and hence nature has 
imposed upon us the necessity of conclud- 
ing and drives us to it by the discomforts 
incident to a state of indecision. Now it 
seems to me that the same fundamental 
idea holds true cf the emotional life. We 
must round out and express our deeper 
emotional longings if we are to live a nat- 
ural and completed life. Therefore, when- 
ever some poet or some musician helps us 
to put together the jarring elements in our 
emotional experiences, then comes peace, 
satisfacticn and harmony. 

This is why we long for music, this is 
why we find it restful and quieting. 

From this point of view, we can see why 
the majority of people are pleased with the 
simpler melodies, and only come to ap- 
preciate the, more complex compositions 
thrceugh training and education. We must 
get acquainted with the language of music 
to be able to feel and know its faith, its 
hope and its restful submission. 

And this is my first pedagogical sugges- 
tion: If you want children, both boys and 
girls, to love and feel music, give them 
opportunity to come into touch with that 
form of it which will find some vital re- 
sponse in their own feelings. Music awak- 
ens emotions and to some degree creates 
them, but the life must in some way be of 
itself significant, it must be capable of 
the emotional responses the music is de- 
signed to call forth, else there can be no 
harmony. There is an activity of the 
emotional life quite ccmparable to that, 
which in the intellectual field, we call ap- 
preciation. 


Is it not interesting to know that through 
such music we are living over again the 
emotional conclusions of one who felt the 
deep significance of life and nature? We 
read and study to know what Plato and 
Kent thcught, but we have no very good 
means of knowing just how they really felt 
toward the problems of life they discussed 
so learnedly. Not so with great compos- 
ers. They have left a record for us of 
their feelings and we get directly in touch 
with their actual lives, unhandicapped by 
words which are often so inadequate for 
transmissicn of personal reactions. 

“Beethoven speaks a language no one has 
spoken before, and treats of things no one 
has dreampt of before; yet it seems as 
though he were speaking of matters long 
familiar, in one’s mother tongue; as though 
he ‘touched upon emctions one had lived 
through in some former existence. * * * 
The warmth and depth of his ethical senti- 
ment is now felt all the world over, and it 
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will ere long be universally recognized that 
he has leavened and widened tne sphere cf 
men’s emotions in a manner akin to that 
in which the conceptions of great philoso- 
phers and poets have widened the sphere 
of men’s fntellectual activity.” 

And it seems to me quite possible that 
in no other way can we come so near to 
answering the old, old question as through 
that music which harmonizes the conflicting 
emoticns of life. No intellect has solved 
satisfactorily the meaning of sin and pain, 
and no sort of philosopay has finally con- 
vinced us that all’s for the best, but some- 
how and for some purpose, the spirit of 
man is, at least fer a time, reconciled and 
made conccrdant with life as we find it, 
when some master mind makes it all clear 
through a song, or through some purer form 
of musical expression. 

Will you pardon a personal reference? 
Not long since I got a glimpse of nature 
study which I never had before. I was 
listening to Beetacven’s 6th Symphony, the 
so-called Pastoral Symphony, and in that 
wonderful second movement I caught a 
glimpse of the feeling of peace which per- 
vaded Beethoven's mind, as he looked into 
a brook and saw there more than pebbles 
and water, and heard more than gurgle and 
murmurings. It brought a satisfaction as 
cheering and fjelpful as if seme one had read 
to me for the first time the twenty-third 
psalm. And note, too, this emotional awak- 
ening made large demands on the intellect. 
In fact, it pointed the way to deeper thought. 
This may seem a bit fanciful and poetical, 
but it illustrates common, everyday ex- 
perience, though for the most part we 
never stop to ask why. As Danreuther has 
said, “Beethoven speaks a language no one 
has spoken before; yet it seems as though 
he were speaking of matters long familiar.” 

The world of sight and touch is so tre- 
mendously complex, so varied and yet so 
inter-related, that it is only the rare mind 
that is able to organize it into any satisfy- 
ing unity. But the commen mind can sense 
this unity when expressed in music. The 
shortest path to the soul 1s through the ear. 

Thoughtless people speak of music as if 
it were a mere congeries of sense titilla- 
tions, a tickling of the sense of hearing. 
Those who stop for a moment seriously 
to ecnsider its meaning for humanity, see 
in it this deeper and more abiding influence. 
At best our view of life is narrow and piece- 
meal, and if we wish to understand and 
appreciate as fully and completely as we 
can, then it is incumbent upon us to open 
every avenue of our being through which 
we may receive and express. I say re- 
ceive and express, for expression is always 
higher and more vital than mere recepti- 
vity. Action resulting from thought and 
guided by it, is nearer the truth than mere 
cogitaticn. But we would have nothing to 
think about, and no conclusions to reach, 
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if we had no means of receiving the world 
of stimulus. ° 

It isn’t a mere accident that music is 
universal, or that all nations, tribes even, 
if left to themselves, develop a music. It is 
necessary as an articulate language, but 
of course not so immediately useful. Music 
is, however, a fundamental mode cf ex- 
pression, and he who neglects it is there- 
by so much the less capable of the broader 
interpretations of life, as well as those re- 
finements of «dmotional tony which dis- 
tinguish and adorn our best characters. 

It is dangerous to overspecialize in music, 
as it is in any other line of human en- 
deavcr. Narrow and intense specialization 
in any subject is non-social in its effect on 
the individual. It has the result of persuad- 
ing him that his point of view is the most 
important and all inclusive. The conse- 
quence is, he has no way of measuring the 
aims and purposes of those who work in 
other lines. Hence| he misunderstands 
them, underestimates them and is inclined 
to find fault with them and keep away from 
them. 


But we are not arguing fcr the need and 
value of specialization in music. | am only 
anxious to show that music is a necessary 
element in a balanced and harmonized life. 
It resolves doubts, quiets discordant feel- 
ings and opens up a life of faith based on 
truth that is felt though not seen. 

The simpler forms of expression, as here 
used, are not tc be taken as those expres- 
sive of the weaker things in life, but we 
know by actual experience that oftentimes 
these are the most general and fundamental. 

Some time ago I listened to some Indian 
music that was most satisfying and restful. 
It invited scattered feelings to express them- 
selves in conclusions deep and abiding. In 
those simple, direct melodies of the Indian 
one could feel that he had the expression 
of an emctional life that had grown out 
of an experience rich and natural, even if 
wild and untutored. They carried con- 
viction by reason of their simplicity, their 
depth and their submissiveness. The ex- 
periences suggested were those associated 
with the mountains and plains, the wilder- 
ness and the desert waste; cold, and dan- 
ger and fatigue, and success and power, 
and a calm submission to the Gods were 
vocalized in these conclusions, And what 
brave conclusions these were! Hew I wish 
that we could as easily sum up our longings 
and faith, and put them so tersely and so 
simply. 

At this same concert I heard what were 
said by musicians to be very learned and 
brilliant compositions on these simple In- 
dian themes. It was very interesting to 
study the reaction of the people toward 
these revisions, in contrast with their atti- 
tude tcward the originals. All heard what 
the Indian had to say and received it into 
tender hearts, but it was my honest con- 
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viction that only the technically musical 
could hear the white man when it took, ac- 
cording to the standards cf modern music, 
both hands and all of the keyboard to ex- 
press the same thing. They listened with 
bated breath to the simple significant melo- 
dies of the Indian, but while the ccmposi- 
tions were going, the two girls behind me 
were talking about—well, most everything. 

I came away wanting to hear more of 
the Indian, and wishing for the time, when, 
if there is anything better in the white 
man’s complicated music, I would be able 
to hear it and receive it. 





Child Labor-Foe to the School 
-Feeder to the Penitentiary 
Hon. W. V. Stafford 


At the 1905 session of the legislature of 
this State, a law was passed instructing the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labcr Sta- 
tistics to collect data on “Marriage, Divorce 
and Crime”. The investigation into the 
last of these has led to some very interest- 
ing results bearing directly on Child Labor. 

The age and “story” of each boy and girl 
committed to the Refcrm Schools at Ione 
and Whittier were obtained and a compart- 
son made with adult criminals throughout 
the State. When we considered the more 
serious offenses such as burglary, robbery, 
rape, murder and the like, we found the 
youth under twenty years of age occupying 
an important place. The crime age of all 
considered ran from 12 te 60, a period of 
48 years. Few persons commit serious of- 
fenses under 12 or over 60. The first 8 of 
these years gave us, in the inquiry just in- 
stituted, over 24 per cent of all felonies. 
One would naturally think that these ten- 
der years would, year for year, yield less 
serious offenses than those representing 
mature life, but on the contrary tais pericd 
gives more crime per year than any other 
period of human life. There must be a 
reason for this, and to arrive at it we will 
take up the stories of these youthful crim- 
inals. 

During the fiscal year just 
minors under 20 years of age were com- 
mitted to the two juvenile institutions men- 
tioned, for cffenses of the grade of felony. 
Of these, one was 10; one 11: four were 
12; eight 13; five 14; twenty-two, 15; 
thirty-six, 16; twenty-three, 17; one, 18, and 
one 19 years of age. The one 10 years of 
age was committed for burglary, the one 11, 
for burglary, three at 12 for burglary and 
one for grand larceny; three at 13 for bur- 
glary, four fer grand larceny and one, at- 
tempted rape. At 14 years of age, two 
burglary, 2 grand larceny and one arson. 
At 15 years, twelve for burglary, five, grand 
larceny, three robbery and two, rape. At 


passed, 102 - 


16 years, twenty-six for burglary; five, grand 
larceny, four, robbery and one, arson. At 
17 years, eight for burglary, ten for grand 
larceny, four robbery, and one, forgery. At 
18, one fer grand larceny, and at 19, one 
for burglary. The convicted murderers 
within these ages were consigned to the 
penitentiary,. and a considerable number 
of the more hardened convicted of lesser 
crimes. 

The history of these youthful offenders 
shews that one convicted of rape and one 
of grand larceny had been inmates of deten- 
tion homes, and one convicted of grand 
larceny came from an orphan asylum; eight 
lived at home, five of whom committed 
burglary, one grand larceny, one robbery 
and one arson. Thirty had been steadily 
employed, seventeen of whcm were burg- 
lars, ten had committed grand larceny, 
one robbery, one arson and one rape. Thir- 
ty-two were intermittently employed and 
twenty-one of these had committed burglary 
five grand larceny; five robbery and one 
rape. Fifteen were tramps, twelve having 
been sentenced for burglary and three for 
grand larceny. Not one schcol boy was 
reported as convicted of a felony and only 
two of a misdemeanor. 


Again and again in the recital we have 
such statements, “worked in can factory”, 
“worked in store”, “stole money from em- 
ployer”, etc. Now it dces not follow that 
because most of the youthful felons have 
been employed at some kind of work, that 
the employment has been the cause of the 
crime. It does seem significant, however, 
that child labor and child crime accompany 
each other. If the cause does not lie in the 
work itself, is it not quite likely that it lies 
in some circumstance that accompanies it? 

In the earlier history of our country the 
apprentice system prevailed and even to 
the present day it obtains in some indus- 
tries. Under this system, the youth is put 
out to service to a master who becomes 
responsible for his acts and who teaches 
him a trade in return for his services. The 
apprenticeship may be broken under cer- 
tain conditions. Thus, the master becomes 
interested in the boy and not aione in his 
work. A personal element has entered. The 
employer has become the sponsor and al- 
most the guardian of his young servant. 
Restraint is put upon ‘Aim for his training 
and not for his werk alone. 

But take the system that prevails today, 
where minors are ordinarily employed, not 
for their education, but for their employer's 
profit. Under this, there is no incentive to 
the employer, as employer, to offer anything 
of benefit to his young servant except the 
hire for which the service is rendered. A 
youta vicious along every line except the 
line of his employment is just as service- 
able to his employer as any other. It mat- 
ters not how he may deport himself when 
not actively engaged. In the store or the 
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factory, he rubs up against every kind of 
person and he had primarily but cne ob- 
ject, the wages he may secure. He catches 
the fever that is all around him, the desire 
for gain. It is the very motive power that 
sets the establishment going. It furnishes 
the incentive which causes his work and 
the work of every other boy or girl in the 
establishment to be _ utilized. Already 
strongly acquisitive, by nature, he is pro- 
vided with a justification for his acquisit- 
iveness. In his elders he sees his standards 
and upon his desires for the things that 
tempcrarily delight him they have set their 
seal of approval. He has the American dis- 
ease, he has become sordid. Without the 
balance that maturity gives, without any 
other conception of the power of money 
than its use for temporary gratification, he 
has been surrounded with the atmosphere 
of ccommerdialism. Withowt any concep- 
tion of the true significances of the com- 
mercial spirit, he has taken an environment 
that comprehends nothing else. The nat- 
ural child, though strongly acquisitive, is 
an idealist. This child has become a ma- 
terialist. 

Take the boy or girl who goes every morn- 
ing to work. and unless his home dicipline 
is of the best, unless he or she gets enough 
of idealism in the home to counteract the 
commercialism of his place of employment, 
you have a training which, in conjunction 
with the natural tendencies of primitive life, 
of child life, leads inevitably either to a scr- 
did or a criminal manhood or womanhood. 

It is not an accident that of the 102 
youths, all under twenty years of age, sent 
to our reform schools for felonies during the 
cne year considered, not one is a school boy, 
not one is an apprentice. Our schools are 
severely criticized often because of their 
barrenness of results. However this may be, 
their chief virtue lies in the fact that their 
training is for something outside them- 
selves, their training tends to discipline the 
mind and fit the youth for something be- 
yond mere present gratification or desire. 

The main cbjection to child labor, then, 
is not that it is harmful in itself, but rather 
that it brings the youth into an environ- 
ment not suited to one of tender years. 

The answer to the respectable gentleman 
who went to work in a store or factory 
when very young and in spite of it suc- 
ceeded, is the great band of young criminals 
who did not succeed. In the cne instance 
there were probably circumstances that 
made for the success of the young worker 
that. were lacking in the others, such as 
right direction from employer, good, home 
discipline and beyond everything else, nat- 
ural disposition of the youth. No twc young 
people are constituted alike, but tae major- 
ity of them have similar tendencies along 
certain lines that make their submersion 
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into the industrial stream disastrous. It 
is not the natural way. 

The putting out of service of these young 
workers for nc other purpose than the wages 
of their work is not natural. We do not 
work the half grown colt, we train him, and 
in this distinction lies the true answer to 
the advocates of caild labor who base their 
advocacy on those who have succeeded 
threugh being put out to work when very 
young. Nowadays, improved machinery 
makes training by doing as was the rule in 
earlier days, impossible. Tending a reel 
in a thread factory, or a simple machine in 
a can factory does not teach the boy or gir! 
a trade. It merely uses up his time doing 
something which, as far as training goes, 
might just as well be done by a machine. 
Mere putting in time without constant im- 
provement is stagnation and marks the end 
cf hope in the work. 

The school that teaches the youth to do 
something, that directs his interest toward 
the future, is his salvation. This may be 
organized education in the public schools, 
it may. be in following the plow under the 
guidance of the parent, it may be as an ap- 
prentice mastering his trade in the factory, 
under competent instruction, or it may be 
the trade schocl. To be effective, each one 
of these forms must emphasize the training 
over the work involved. When we look now 
at the 102 boy and girl felons who have been 
convicted of serious crimes in this one year 
in this one State, almost all of whom have 
left home tc go to work, we cannot but fee! 
that some vital mistake has been made, 
some monstrous wrong worked against 
these children of our midst. 


Our domestic animals must be kept with- 
in bounds by a pasture fence and not al- 
lowed to wander along the railroad track, 
even though the grass there may be green 
and nutritious, yet the young human animal 
is permitted often tc wander at will with- 
out regard to the graver dangers that con- 
front him. 

Time was, when school and family dis- 
cipline were very strict and the admonition 
“spare the rod and spoil the child” was 
heeded by parents and teachers alike. But 
we boast of our advancement nowadays, and 
our emancipation from primitive methods, 
and the cld rules have been discarded. 

It is not my intention to espouse the cause 
of any form of school or home discipline, 
but it is certainly true that both in a great 
many instances are too lax. We may have 
intelligent discipline that does not resort to 
the rod, but in the early years cf life, there 
is no need so great, as the need of proper 
methods in this regard. Children need re- 
straint and guidance, restraint to keep them 
from going too early into regions, later of- 
ten safe to explore; and guidance to in- 
cline them toward ways of future usefulness 
nct now recognized by the short-sighted boy 
or girl. There two together, make up dis- 
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cipline, and discipline, to you teachers, is 
the most important of all your duties. Com- 
ing, as they often do, from improperly dis- 
ciplined homes, your charges need your 
most earnest endeavor to save them, often 
from a misdirected life or perhaps a felon's 
cell. Every transgression of authority in 
the home or the school, but paves the way 
for future and more serious offenses; every 
gratification of a desire by illegitimate 
means, but helps destroy the sense cf right; 
every step too soon into environments unfit 
for your youthful minds is an advance 
toward human failure. 

The virtue of your calling is in its dis- 
ciplinary features, and so it is with the ap- 
prenticeship, so with the trade school, and 
were parents and teachers always as in- 
sistant on schocl training as on immediate 
money making, were workingmen as care- 
ful to restrict the number of boys in the 
penitentiaries as in the trades, there would 
be fewer lives blighted. If the people of 
this State would spend more money on trade 
schools, they would not be compelled tc 
spend so much money on reform schools 
and penitentiaries. If more men were sent 
to jail for violating child labor and com- 
pulsory schocl laws, fewer boys and girls 
would spend their best days behind the bars. 


The evening session of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, held in the 
Normal Assembly Hall, was the most large- 
ly attended of the sessions held, and this 
fact was a splendid and deserved compli- 
ment to the speaker of the evening, Dr. J. 
C. Branner of Stanford, who delivered an 
interesting addréss on ‘“Barthquakes.” 

The program opened with a violin solo 
by Miss Eva Perdue. This was followed by 
a piano solo artistically rendered by S. A. 
Ballaseyus of the Red Bluff High School. 

Mrs. E. W. Florence and Dr. Stamper fa- 
vored the audience with a vocal duet, and 
then came the lecture of the evening. 





Earthquake of the |I8th 


Dr. J. C. Branner, Stanford University 


In opening his address, Dr. Branner ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fact that 
after the earthquake of April 18th there 
was a noticeable absence of assigning the 
earthquake to the vengeance of an enraged 
Deity, and that it was accepted as a natural 
phenomenon. His lecture, therefore, dealt 
with what an earthquake is, its origin, and 
the lessons learned from one. 

Sarthquakes are of two kinds, primarily— 
those arising in the neighborhood of vol- 
canoes, and those created by the fracture of 
portions of the interior of the earth. The 
former are created by commotions in the 


interior of the earth, and the latter by the 
breaking of sections of the interior of the 
earth by heavy pressure exerted from differ- 
ent directions, the pressure being occa- 
sioned by interior heat, causing expension 
of the rock of the earth and consequently 
a movement or tremor, which is spread to 
the surface. At times the pressure is ex- 
erted in different directions, and different 
results follow on the surface of the earth. 
At times layers of rock slip past each other, 
as was the case in the recent earthquake, 
and at other times small upheavals occur 
and the contour of the country is changed 
very decidedly, as hills and hollows are 
then created. Unequal pressure on different 
portions of the surface of the earth also 
causes earthquakes. 

As proof that at one time California ex- 
perienced earthquakes from volcanoes, the 
speaker cited the Marysville Buttes, Mount 
Shasta, and the Lassen Peaks. 

In speaking of tae recent earthquake, Dr. 
Branner stated that it was caused by the 
refracture of an old break that existed for 
many years. The fault line or fracture 
extends along the Coast of California, ‘1 
times entering the sea and just missing 
San Francisco, touching again on the coast 
just below that city. 

Why a tidal wave did not occur at the 
San Francisco disaster, he said, was «ue 
to the fact that the earthquake was parallel 
and, consequently, an upaeaval of the botr- 
tom of the ocean 4.4 not take place. The 
idea of the possible flooding of the interior 
of California was scouted, as the opening 
at the Golden Gate is so small and the 
elevation of the valleys so great that tte 
tide would return before it could reach ° 
great distance. 

Dr. Branner further declared that recur- 
rences of earthquakes in California will 
take place, owing to the formation of the 
rocks of the earth on the coast; that it is 
impossible to determine the date of the 
recurrence; that it requires years for the 
earth to be so arranged as to make an 
earthquake imminent; that small and pe- 
riodical earthquakes decrease the proba- 
bility of sharp ones; that earthquakes in 
California are largely local, and around the 
bay are felt sometimes in a radius of only 
five miles; that earthquake-proof buildings 
can be constructed; that climatic influence 
on earthquakes cannot be determined, but 
at the most is very small, and that up- 
heavals need not be expected in California, 
as the rock of the earth is laid in parallel. 

Immediately after the lecture, pictures of 
different features of the recent earthquake 
effects were thrown on the canvas. In these, 
the fault line was shown in numerous in- 
stances. In some cases trees were felled, 
a train overturned, fences moved over sev- 
eral feet, and numerous pranks performed. 

The lecture was throughout highly in- 
structive and intensely interesting. 
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Rural Schoo! Session 


This section was called to order at 9:10 
A. M. in the Library room by Chairman 
J. D. Sweeney. After announcing that Prof. 
T. L. Heaton would not be present as pre- 
pared, the chairman read an instructive pa- 
per on “Promotions”. Miss Laura Lopp of 
Tehama county read a pithy paper, “The 
Trials and Tribulations of a Country School 
Marm”. It brought forth muca lively dis- 
cussion in which many took part. 

Prof. E. P. Cubberley ef Stanford was 
next introduced and talked to the section on 
“Supervision of Rural Schools”. Miss Susan 
T. Smith of Chico gave an instructive paper 
upon “Practical Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Rural School Libraries’. It 
was well received and general discussicn 
followed. 

The number present was about 150. 
journed at 11:35. 

BERTHA CARLSON, Sec'ty. 


Ad- 





Promotions-A Few Remarks 
J. D. Sweeney 


To be the father or mother of a prodigy 
seems to be the main aim of life wita scores 
of mediocre parents who have long since 
given up any definite aim for themselves. 
Theusands of parents in the obscure walks 
of the world are fondly dreaming that the 
glory of the family name will be emblazon- 
ed upon the pages of history by their off- 
spring. Their one great ambition is that 
their lad or lass may startle the world by 
the achievment of some distinction and 
that they themselves may thereby be lifted 
up even though little above the average 
of the human race. ' 

This is in itself a laudable even if a very 
improbable aim. Btit too often it means 
disaster to the child and the means resorted 
to defeat the very purpose of the fond par- 
ents. For to this end they are willing to 
sacrifice upon the altar cf their ambition 
the health, the welfare of the child in whom 
they fondly see a Mozart, a Tennyson or a 
Lincoln. They strain every nerve—especi- 
ally those of the child—and sacrifice every 
real advantage that to their eyes stands in 
the way of the realization of their fond 
dreams. Their Moloch must be appeased 
even at the cost of the welfare of the child 
—much as they love him. 

This delusion is nowhere more prevalant 
than in our own country. Here the lowest 
has risen to the place of the highest and 
here if a child has the talent and be given 
the opportunity there is no hinderance to 
ais reaching the highest positions in the 
land. But there can be only a limited num- 
ber of presidents in a generation and the 
danger is that this ambition may become so 
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feverish that the public welfare 
made the sufferer. 

It is with the view of calling a halt that 
we may ponder over the problems that | 
sound this apparent pessimistic note of 
warning. Whither are we tending? Is it 
right that the future of the child be per- 
mitted to be sacrificed for the passing vani- 
ty of the parents? 

This inordinate ambition is most evident 
in the unjust and unreasonable demands 
made upon our teachers to promote caildren 
in the grades regardless of what has been 
accomplished or of the ability of the poor 
scholars. So strong has this demand be- 
come and so prevalent is the evil that many 
otherwise good teachers are bowing down 
before the throne of this Moloch. Many 
teachers, fearing the loss of position, yet 
knowing the inability of a child to do ad- 
vanced work, passes that child up to the 
next grade. She even educates her con- 
science until it becomes elastic so that she 
can mark her class well up in the per cents 
so as to win the approval of the parents. 
Marks and promotions thus too often are 
the sole end of such a teacher’s work. Yes, 
teachers even go further than this and upon 
taking charge of a new school ignore their 
predecessor's clasification and promote 
again. While this unprofessional conduct 
is not universal yet it is far from being un- 
common. 

Pupils soon get into the notion that it is 
the grade that counts and not the amount of 
skill or knowledge. Parents fondly approve 
though they fail to respect the teacher who 
lose the power of application, for if Johnny 
worships at their throne—yet if their prod- 
igy is promoted all is well. Children thus 
is not promoted the teacher must move into 
a new field so why should he study. Above 
all, “secure promotion”, is their motto. 
Rather than disgrace the family pride chil 
dren are led to resort to “borrowing” from 
a convenient neighbor during examination 
and thus reaches the coveted per cent 

If a child is really ambitious and worthy, 
the system is evil and pernicious. Per- 
nicious in that it causes such a child to 
lose respect for the teacher in particular 
and all teachers in general—pernicious be- 
cause when such a one sees less worthy 
rivals win higher marks she, too, is led 
into questionable ways for the protection 
of what she considers her rightful place in 
the class. Evil because the term is spent in 
mere passing the time and the habit of in- 
attention and lack of application becomes 
fixed. 

Cramming becomes a result cf tais de- 
mand for promotion and cramming is to 
be deplored at any time. 

I am not ready to put forth any hard and 
fast rule for the promotion of classes, but 
I do claim and I am sure that experience 
and observation bears me out, that no pupil 
shculd be promoted who is not able to do 


may be 
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the work of the advanced grade, and that 
ability to do that work can best be judged 
by the work already done. I hold it to be 
far more harmful to a pupil to place him in 
a grade that is beyond dis powers than it 
is to retain him in a lower grade even when 
he could have gone on. And I assert tnat 
one teacher does an injustice to another 
when she ignores the former's classifica- 
tion until she has fully investigated. I 
also feel sure that this effort to please the 
parentage and thus secure a more perma- 
nent tenure, fails as the annual change of 
place goes to show. 

As stated before the confidence of the 
child is lost when a teacher promotes an 
undeserving scholar. It is unjust to those 
who fairly win promotion, to be compelled 
to be retarded by the dullard or laggard 
who did not deserve the honor but was 
promoted for the sake of policy. 

It is nigh time that we, as teachers, should 
refuse to accede to the demands of unrea- 
sonable parents in this regard. I feel sure 
that we shall win the esteem of the gen- 
era! public if we show that we are sincere 
and not “time-servers”. For I honestly be- 
lieve that we have lost in the estimation of 
the mass inasmuch as we have not been 
brave enough to stand for waat we know 
to be right and just. 

It is a fact, though we may be loathe to ad- 
mit it, that the weakest portion cf our 
schoo] system, today is the upper element- 
ary grades. While this is due largely to 
the fact that the ablest teachers are called 
for principals and higa school] teachers and 
the fatt that the wages paid do not attract 
even as in the primary grades, yet I ven- 
ture to say that it is largely owing to the 
fact that we have promoted too rapidly, 
have done tco much work for the pupils 
which they should have learned to do for 
themselves, that the demand that the road 
to higher knowledge be made flowery and 
smooth has been complied with until the 
children lose all independence. 

While there are other causes of failure 
in the high school freshman class yet I 
think that the problem will be largely solv- 
ed when we send threugh the grades only 
worthy and competent students and when 
we abandon the “lock step” system of try- 
ing to keep all of an age or size together, 
when 70 per cent by one teacher will not 
represent a higher standard of efficiency 
and preparation than 95 per cent given by 
another. 


While I would not have promotions made 
upen examinations alone, I have come to 
the conclusion, I am sorry to say it, that 
I think the popular idea of promotions upon 
the teacher’s recommendation cannot be 
relied upon. For there are those who can- 
not see any difference between mere gocd 
intentions upou the part of the pupil and 
actual ability, to whom 60 per cent does 


not mean 60 per cent but more probably 
75. 

Had I the time or the desire, I could cite 
numerous instances of plodding lads who 
have been pushed beyond their depth, have 
found their educaticnal foundations to be 
weak, became discouraged and have dropped 
out of school, whereas if they had been 
fwmly grounded in first principles they 
would have gone on and accomplished the 
desire of the fond parent. 


Let me then urge a careful considera- 
tion of this problem, the cultivation cf a 
better spirit or of professional ethics and 
more professional pride. Fewer changes 
will be made if we each refuse to do what 
our predecessors refused if that be witain 
reason. If we take a pride in our work 
we shall stand better in the eyes of the 
peeple who think and who have an interest 
in our work. And above all, future men 
and women will rise up and bless the 
teacher who now refuses to sacrifice them 
upon the altar of the Moloch of parental 
stupidity. 





— 


Trials and Tribulations of the 
Country School Teacher 


Laura M. Lopp, Tehama County 


I am not going to harass my listeners 
with all the woes that befall one of my lot, 
to do that,, would call for a manuscript, 
but just a few facts to show that although 
teaching is a noble profession, is not all 
sunshine that falls in the country teacher's 
pata. 

Firstly and most important of all the 
trials is that of seeking the position by 
which you can have more trials. You are 
a stranger in the county where you would 
like to teach—all the schools near a rail- 
road center are already overburdened with 
applications so you decide to apply for one 
farther away. Of course it is necessary that 
you apply in person as all written mis- 
siles are thrown aside without being 
noticed. You hear of a vacancy twenty- 
five miles from the railrcead, so you 
start out with a hired team, travel 
over rough roads,, through brush and 
gravel piles. After being lost a few times 
you come in sight of the school house— 
whica is not the pleasantest looking place 
in the world—a rough board structure with 
wide cracks between each board, and an 
occasional knot hole large enough to send 
a dog or other small animal through without 
any difficulty. 

You take in the situation at a glance and 
then hurry on to find the Trustees. The 
first lives at a distance of four miles. You 
go to his house and learn that he has left 
for some far distant region just the day 
before. 
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You then find Trustee Number T’wo, who 


lives five miles from the first. He is very 
agreeable and—by the way an old bachlor— 
you impress him very muca (he perhaps has 
visions of being your special company 
sheuld you get the school) so he promises 
you that the school is yours in so far as 
he is concerned. You then think if you 
can find Trustee Number Three your bar- 
gain is sealed and you are much encour- 
aged. He is a special friend cf No. 2’s, so 
your troubles are at an end so far as get- 
ting your school. 

Then come the trials of the boarding 
place. You are not allowed to select your 
own boarding place, you can’t consider 
distance nor congenial surroundings. The 
Trustee must have the dollars per month 
as his perquisite for being on the Board, 
so he takes it out in the board bill. And 
the board what is it? In the morning may- 
be you get te sleep until four o’clock and 
maybe not. You are rushed into a solid 
board table, perhaps ten men present, steam- 
ing hot potatoes, and good fat bacon, per- 
faps one inch in thickness, and of course 
you have beans. Perhaps the coffee is ccl- 
ored and maybe it will float an egg. Better 
not habituate your taste to any cne strength 
of coffee for the farmer's taste will vary 
from day to day. 

So, greatly refreshed, you get the babies 
ready to take them to scheol. If the dust 
isn’t over your shoe tops, mud is, with the 
diversion of crossing muddy streams as 
best you can and depositing the little cher- 
ubs on the bank. Now you must get in 
your wood, clean up the schcol house and 
make things in readiness for the little ones 
that are beginning to arrive, some tired 
and most of them hungry for want of a 
breakfast that can be properly assimilated 
by children. 

Of course the difficulties met with in 
the country school room are similar to those 
met with in any school room, except that 
you must so regulate your time as to ac- 
comodate nine grades in all branches in a 
single day. At recess, here, the country 
teacher becomes one cf the children on 
the play ground, she must mix with the 
children or they will imagine she thinks 
herself too important. 

The noon hour—that is a delight; the 
flelds of Elysium are nothing to compare. 
Take the teasing and magnificent spread 
of the same delicacies of the breakfast table 
except that they are cold. Then, tco, at 
noon you have so many genial companion- 
able fellow associates, you could unburdon 
all your woes to your fellow teachers if 
it were not for the fact that the nearest 
teacher is five or more miles away. 

Greatly refreshed by your sumptuous re- 
past and intellectual treat accompanying 
it, the day is renewed at one o’clock with 


work that is but a repetition of the morning 
program. 


With great regret you note that the day 

is drawing to a close— 

“The day with its labor is ending. 

‘Twill soon be the set of the sun, 

We who meet in the morning must part 
For our labors are done.” 

This is all right for the singing but the 
stern reality is something else, the labor is 
not done. 

Overy night you have to give the same 
caution to be good boys, and not to fight on 
the way home, you know of the fact that 
Johnnie’s papa and Robbie’s papa had a lit- 
tle difference some three years ago, and 
Johnie knows it, and thinks it his bounded 
duty to lick Robbie every time he catches 
him on the road. While Mary thinks she 
must fight back if Alice throws mud on her. 

Homeward then you wend your weary way 
never meeting nor seeing a person. 

You have next day’s lesson to prepare on 
the kitchen table amid the din of dish-wash- 
ing, children playing and screaming, per- 
haps an occasional quarrel. 

On Friday night there is a dance in a 
neighboring district, your single bachlor 
trustee has forced his attentions upon you, 
and you can say nothing because he is a 
trustee and was so good about giving you 
the school. You travel about ten miles to 
the next school house similar to your own. 
You find young and cld from all around. 
You have a very sociable time but you are 
glad to give your poor trodden toes a rest 
about dawn, then comes the hardest part 
of it all, the going home, tired, cold and 
sleepy. 

Oh! the Saturdays, you cannot forget 
them, fond recollections bring them to view, 
surely they are the fondest spots that every 
country teacher in her infancy as a teacher 
knows. You arise an hour before daylight, 
to sleep is impossible when every one else 
is busy. 

You put out your washing after getting in 
the way several times and hearing and 
undertone remarks from your landlady. 
You sew awhile—study your Sunday school 
lesson, wander around like one lost and 
finally bring the day to a close by going 
to bed at six or five-thirty to dream of Home 
Sweet Home. 

On Sunday in the more remote districts 
you are expected to be the preacher as well 
as teacher. You call a class and impart 
scripture to old as well as young. If you 
have taught and worked hard all week, it 
seems an imposition, not saying a word 
about the embarassing situation that some- 
times arise because of your lack of knowl- 
edge of Hebrew History. 

But, Oh! the joy is undefined when it 
comes Christmas, then you shine forth in 
all your glory. The times are exciting 
when it comes to the getting up of the en- 
tertainment, with very little material to 
work with. Mary and her mother have 
made up their minds that Mary will sing a 
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song. Now Mary’s father is a Trustee and 
you dare not say “No” although Mary does 
not know one note from another, so down 
goes Mary's name first on the program. 
With recitations, dialogues, drills and march- 
es, the program is finally completed when 
you and everyone else are thoroughly worn 
out. 

At the close of school after a hard term’s 
work, you find the greatest of all the prob- 
lems is that of grading the children. Prob- 
ably ten of the fifteen children you have 
come from the homes of the Trustees. For 
various reasons some of these children are 
not, in your estimation, capable of passing 
their grades and your work is judged by 
the number of pupils you promote, 

Now you are poor, and desiring the schcol 
another term—dear fellow teachers, this to 
me is the greatest problem of the country 
school teacher. 

How would you solve it? 


Practical Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Rural 
School Libraries 


Susan T. Smith, Chico Normal 


An inquiry into the conditions of rural 
school libraries, throughout the northern 
part of the state, has shown the need for 
radical improvement. California grants to 
each district, 10 per cent of its share of 
the county school fund for the purcaase of 
books, provided the amount does not exceed 
$50. In many schools this fund seems to 
have been used fer everything but books: 
school supplies, black-boards, repairing of 
ceilings and roofs, all have their saare, 
while the poor library has gone begging. 

The selection and buying of the books 
rests in the hands of the Trustees, who can 
grant the privilege to the teacher, or, take 
advantage of it themselves. Naturally the 
results are varied. Sometimes the money 
for the year is used to buy a “set”, “World’s 
Best Histories’, Library of Poetical Litera- 
ture”, Library for Young Folks’, are as 
much of a bugbear to Librarians, as life 
sized family portraits, done in crayon are 
to the modern housekeeper. Why buy a 
cheeply bound, poorly printed collection of 
fifteen cr twenty books, containing five, pos- 
sibly out of the number that you want, 
when you can get those five books in good 
editions that will wear, for very much less 
money than the whole set costs? Such 
purchases are due to the smooth-tongued 
book agent, who hypnotizes Trustees or 
teacher and has a signed agreement to take 
the books, before either realizes what has 
happened. I have been told that the agents 
for the publishing houses visit rural schools, 
find out how much money is in the treasury 
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and have their publishers send a box of 
books, which come to just that ameount, or 
a little less. Of course the Trustees keep 
the books. What an easy way for them to 
spend the money. They are spared the 
trouble of selecting books and figuring on 
prices. These books- are supplementary 
readers, one at a time, are many of them 
excellent, but in job lots are apt to be mon- 
otonous. 


In one school] that I have heard of, the 
Clerk of the Board of Trustees, bought all 
the latest trashy novels, which he wished 
to read, with the school fund and turned 
them over to the teacher when he had gorg- 
ed sufficiently.. Fancy the effect of the 
“Gambler”, or, the “Fighting Chance”, on 
the rosy-cheeked country lass or lad. “Smart 
Set” and “Town Topics” were also paid for 
out of the fund, and read by his family be. 
fore becoming the valuable property of the 
school. There are not even pictures to 
redeem “Smart Set”. And the teacher, 
wishing to hold her school, could not remon- 
strate. : 

If the teacher is allowed to use the Li- 
brary fund, and choose the books, she is 
still restricted to the selection fronf a list 
prepared by the County Superintendent. 
Any addition to the list can only be made 
with the sanction of the Board. These lists 
may, or may not be good, but the best of 
them are inadequate for sclection. 

It will be necessary for the state to make 
some laws in regard to school libraries, be- 
fore these conditions can be improved. It 
is the hope of some of us, to take the power 
out of the hands of the Trustees and put 
it into the hands of the teacher, limiting her 
selection to a graded list prepared by a com- 
mittee of experts and published by the state 
board of education, each year with revisions. 

I have the two lists, here, the best of their 
kind, one published by the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the otaer 
by the Oregon Library Commission. They 
are graded by subjects, annotated, give 
price and publisher, and contain practical 
suggestions for the care of books, after they 
are bought, how to classify them, how to 
catalog them, and use them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is time the California teacher is wak- 
ing up to the fact that a well organized, 
well selected library is an important fea- 
ture of the school, and she should use every 
means at her command to. better its con- 
ditions. 

If in spite of all her persuasions the Trus- 
tees will not allow her to spend the fund, 
appropriated, let her try various ways of 
making money, by means of entertainments, 
subscriptions from the pupils, or parents. 
Money made in this way will be hers to 
spend as she chooses and will arouse in the 
children a personal interest for the books, 
which they might not have for the regula- 
tion school library. Equipped with the nec- 
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essary means, let her buy wisely and care- 
fully, so as to get the greatest amount of 
good for the least money. If she does not 
knew what to buy she should consult lists 
that have been published for that purpose: 
Some of them are as follows; 

The Wisconsin list, mentioned before, and’ 
which was sent to me for the asking, 

The Oregon list which may be had for 
twenty-five cents, 

The American Library Association Catalog, 
published by the Library of Congress, for 
fifty cents, 

Miss Hewin’s “Books for Boys and Girls”, 
fifteen cents, 

List of books recommended for a children’s 
library, published by the lowa Library Com- 
mission, for ten or fifteen cents. 

Every teacher should know the possibi- 
lities for help in the State Library. If there 
is no subscription or public library in tae 
district, she can send for a Travelling Li- 
prary. These are made up of fifty vclumes 
each and are sent to any community without 
a Public Library, on the application of five 
resident tax payers. There is no charge for 
the use of these libraries and the transpor- 
tation both ways is paid by the state. A 
library may be kept three months and by 
special permission may be retained an ada- 
itional three months. Circulars and appli- 
cation blanks are sent on request. In adda- 
ition te.the Travelling Library is the Refer- 
ence and Loan Department, described in the 
News Netes of California Libraries, publish- 
ed by the State Library, monthly. 

The State Library staff is ready and will- 
ing to help in any other way that it can. 

Another means for increasing the privi- 
leges of pupils and parents, is the gather- 
ing togetner, of suitable material which may 
be had for the asking. First are the public 
documents, state and federal. The State 
Blue Book contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and some of the State Bureau Reports, 
such as Mining, Horticulture, Forestry, etc. 
can be used to good advantage. Probably 
you can get what you want by writing to the 
Secretary of State. There are only a few 
of the Federal documents that you will want, 
some of the special reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture, Bureau of Forestry, 
Smithsonian Institution and possibly tae 
Congressional Record, if your pupils are in- 
terested in debate. It would be wise to write 
‘to the different departments and ask for 
the current issues of their publications. 
The Congressional Record can be thrown 
away at the end of the yeqy and a bound 
volume secured from the Congressman for 
your district. The Superintendent of Pub- 
‘ic Documents issues a monthly catalog of 
public documents, which could be kept on 
file, checking the ones you want for tae 
‘library. The Department of Agriculture also 
issues a monthly list of publications, which 
will be sent on application. 

The Chamber of Commerce of different 
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cities publishes pamphlets and circulars for 
advertising purposes, which can be used for 
pictures in geography work if. the printed 
information is of no vaiue. Many of the 
large manufacturing concerns issue pamph- 
ets that could be used to great advantage 
in teaching the industries of the country. 
Then here are Railway and Steamship fold- 
ers, many of them beautifully illustrated. 
Encourage the pupils to bring newspaper 
and magazine clippings. They can be |ook- 
ed over, those of value assorted and filed in 
a box, until there are enough on one sub- 
ject to make a scrap book. 

Having gathered the book and material 
together, the placing of it in the schoo! room 
should be carefully considered. There 
should be plenty of shelves, within easy 
reaching distance of all of the children and 
the books should be systematically arranged 
on the shelves. To classify books by size, 
color, or sex, is not advisible. Books relat- 
ing to one subject should stand together, 
so that the reader will know what histories 
there are, what poets, what fiction, ete. 
Libraries, as you probably know, use a 
scheme for classifying bcoks, which has been 
worked out by experts. One called the 
Dewey Decimal classificat:on, assigns a 
number to each subject, the other called the 
Expansive system, assigns jetters. Why not 
use cne of these schemes for the school li- 
brary? 

The school law requires that a record be 
kept of all books purchased, and provides 
a number of each book entered, the first 
book being No. 1, the 20th No. 20, and so 
on. How many of the teachers do this? 

In 1896 a library section was added tc the 
National Educational Association. In 1898, 
a Committee was appointed to report on 
the relation of public libraries to public 
schools. This report is published in the 
N. E. A. proceedings for 1899 and is very 
complete. Beside the discussions cf both 
sides of the question, there is a graded list 
of books for use in selecting for school li- 
braries. Though a little out of date, it is a 
good list still to consult. This same report 
may be obtained in pamphlet ferm of Irwin 
Shepard, Secretary of the N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn., for ten or fifteen cents. In 1904 at 
St. Louis, the following resolutions of the 
library department of the N. E. A. was pass- 
ed, “It is the sense of this department that 
greater uniformity in library methods would 
be effective in bringing the benefits of li- 
brary work to all classes of schools and it 
is therefore recommended that the library 
department be authorized to prepare a man- 
ual of Library methods to be printed and 
distributed.” I have a copy of this manual, 
called “Report of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion in Library Administration in Normal 
Schools.” It may be obtained from the same 
source as the Report of Public Libraries, 
mentioned a few moments ago. This Commit- 


tee urges teachers to organize their school 
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libraried according to the simple’ library 
methods. It shows briefly how the teacher 
may learn to do this. Another excellent hand- 
book supplement is the one compiled by 
Miss Stearns of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, called, “Essentials in Library 
Administration.” It is 
American Library Publishing Board for 15 
cents. 

We offer a course in simple library meth- 
ods as an elective in our school. I think 
some instruction in simple classification and 
use of reference books should be a part of 
the curriculum of every normal and high 
school in the state. They are responsible 
for our rural] school teachers, and it is to 
them we have looked for help in making 
reform possible. 





Supervision of Rural Schools 


Dr. E. P. Cubberly, Stanford—A Synopsis 


The present system of supervision cf 
rural schools is entirely inadequate to the 
needs. This condition calls for a new order 
of things. The office of county superintend- 
ent is largely clerical. The advantage of 
the city teacher in this respect is marked. 
Each city scholar has the benefit of at least 
two teachers, the class teacher and the prin- 
cipal. The country teacher,.isolated as sae 
is, needs more guidance and advice than 
her city friend. As a rule the mest skilled 
teachers are to be found in the city schools, 
another marked advantage over the district 
teacher. 

Every pupil should have the benefit of a 
trained supervisor. The added cost will 
more than be repaid by the increased effici- 
ency. One of the main obstacles in the 
way of good supervision in rural schools is 
the securing of the right sort of men or 
women to do the work. They must be 
skilled in supervision and be able to under- 
stand and remedy the conditions found in 
the country districts. The supervisor should 
to a large extent take the place of the prin- 
cipal of the city school and be a power for 
good. He should be capable of advising the 
trustees in the selection of teachers, pur- 
chase of books and apparatus and the con- 
struction of buildings. 

He should meet the new teacher, help 
her in the selection of a place to board, as- 
sist in the organization of the school, and 
stand between her and the community so 
that she may not be molested in her best 
work. 

It should be his business to try to make 
the best possible teachers out of the new 
ones rather than to have them dismissed. 
He should strive to encourage the teachers 
to make all possible advance along profes- 
sional lines. 

The state of Massachusetts has inaugu- 
rated such a system of supervision and the 
men are paid not less than $500.00. 


published by the ° 


, 


In California, two methods seem open 
toward the end sought. To revise the con- 
stitution and organize a new county system 
which would be the better even if the more 
difficult way. Or, transform the present 
Boards of Education into county supervis- 
ors, leaving the general cversight of the 
work to the county superintendent and giv- 
ing each supervisor charge of thirty or more 
teachers. 

City Schoo! Section 

Dr. F. B. Dresslar opened the program 
with a lecture on “The Departmental Plan 
in Grammar Grades.” He discussed at some 
length the evils and good arising from the 
departmental plan as fitted to grammar 
grades, and held that the principal object 
in view is the teaching of children and not 
the making of departmental teachers. The 
specialization arising from departmental 
work is at times harmful to the efficiency 
of teachers. 

Three-minute discussions were then al- 
lowed, Principal Robert Simons of Marys- 
ville and Principal Con A. Davis of Red 
Bluff participating. 

“History of California as a School Sub- 
ject” was then presented by J. D. Sweeney, 
who advocated the teaching of local his- 
tory in connection with State history, thus 
arousing a desire on the part of the pupil 
to gradually learn more history of the 
country. 

Three-minute discussions were participat- 
ed in by E. I. Miller of Chico, Principal G. 
W. Moore of Colusa and Principal C. G. 
Kline of Stirling City. 

High School Section 

The High School section met in room 1 
of the High School, with a large attendance, 
representing twelve of the most important 
secondary schools in Northern California. 
In the absence of Chairman Macomber of 
Redding, Principal Glenn Allen of Red Bluff 
officiated and read the paper prepared by 
Mr. Macomber on “Problems in High 
School Commercial Work.” The paper was 
‘written for the purpose of drawing forth 
discussion, and it succeeded admirably, for 
the question was very thoroughly threshed 
out by Principal Mackay, Principal Boul- 
ware of Colusa, Miss Kurtz of Oroville and 
Miss De Yo of Red Bluff 

As a fitting sequel to the foregoing dis 
cussion was the timely lecture by Prof 
Cubberley, on “Commercial Work in High 
Schools,” followed by a discusion by Prin- 
cipal Raymer of Corning. The lecturer 
promised that Stanford University would 
give three unfts of entrance credit for com- 
mercial work done under the right condi 
tions, and with the proper treatment in the 
classroom of the broad underlying princi 
ples of commerce. A committee of princi 
pals was appointed to prepare for the nex' 
high school meeting an ideal four-year com 
mercial course that will meet local demand: 
and at the same time secure University 
recognition. 
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Problems Confronting Com- 
mercial Work. 


Prin. B. Macomner, Redding 


When I came to consider a question for 
this section ‘to take up, the subject of higa 
school commercial work appealed to me es- 
pecially. Last year I had occasion to look 
into the subject as fully as possible with 
a view to bettering the commercial courses 
of the Shasta County High Scheol. I learn- 
en a good many things. But one thing loom- 
ed up above everything else. As a regult 
of my investigations I — that I nad bare- 
ly touched on the boundaries of the sub- 
iect. The one thing which forced itself 
upon me was that this is a big subject, an 
important subject; toe big and too import- 
ant for any slight examination. The more 
| looked at it, the more the subject spread 
before me. When I asked one question the 
answer stirred up a dozen more, so taat 
the ratio between the information I acquir- 
ed and the knowledge I found needed ac- 
quiring grew by geometrical prcegression. 
There is already a boundless array of things 
I want to know about the subject. There is 
a host of things high school teachers and 
managements should be learning about the 
subject. 

Thus I myself wanted this subject dis- 
cussed; here, where different ideas, and 
various experiences, on some of the more 
pressing questions, might be exchanged in 
thé benefit of cur sum of knowledge upon 
it. But there were objections. This sec- 
tion is one for High School teachers. The 
subject before it should have the interest of 
all. Some of the schools even have no 
commercial courses. A majority cf the 
teachers have no interest in commercial 
work. 6 

The iast objection decided the case. A 
majority of teachers have no interest in 
commercial work. They teach Latin or 
Chemistry,, not bookkeeping or saorthand. 
That is ene of the difficulties which beset 
the commercial course in the high school. 
The majority of the teachers take no in- 
terest in it. That is wrong. They must 
have an interest in it, A high school 
‘teacher should be interested in all the 
work of the schoo!. No teacher has a right 
‘Oo look en his or her subject as the only 
one in the school. We want a general in- 
‘erest in commercial work. Academic 
‘eachers do not feel that bookkeeping or 
‘horthand are educational subjects. I am 
vfraid that is because they have never tak- 
on the trouble to really think whether they 
cre Or not. But there are cther reasons 
why teachers other than those wao handle 
/ockkeeping and shorthand need to wake 
ip and give recognition to this work. 


The commercial course is in the high 
‘choolg for just one reason. The public 
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demands it. Academic principals did not 
give bookkeeping and typewriting a place 
in the curriculum out of caoice. The public 
demanded -it and what the public demands 
it is going to get in the long run. Now it 
the public demand for commercial courses 
in the high school centinues we must recog- 
nize, whether we want to or not, that com- 
mercial work has become as much a part of 
what tae high school is to do as Latin. 
And the public demand is likely to continue. 
When the public is going farther and de- 
manding polytechnic high schools, with all 
kinds cf manual training, it is not likely 
that it will go back on its call for com- 
mercial training. 

As this is a new demand the high scaools 
have not yet learned how to answer it, in 
the best way. I doubt if even those who 
have spent the most time and most wisdom 
on commercial work have ever yet met this 
pepular demand with complete satisfaction. 
Some have done muca better than otiers, 
some are really doing well. But the ma- 
jority have met the question only half heart- 
edly and, often, 1 believe not even honestly. 
There has been too frequently only an ef- 
fort to placate the public by throwing it any 
kind of a bene that would stop its mouth. 
The outcry has been met wita commercial 
courses, but what kind of commercial cours- 
es? 

Now if we are to answer this call honestly 
we must bring forth for the pupil who wants 
us to give him a commercial training a pro- 
vision as thoreugh, as substantial and as 
efficient as anything which we can offer to 
the pupil wao asks for a purely academic 
training. If the schools do otherwise they 
are not dealing honestly with the public 
which pays the bills. 

Are we doing that now? The majority 
of the higa schools are cffering short com- 
mercial courses beside their full academic 
courses. I, for one, do not believe that 
these short commercial courses are satisfac- 
tory in connection with high school work. 
If we are te make these business courses 
what they should be for pupils taken from 
the grammar grades I feel, that we must 
give them equal time with other high schoo! 
work. They must be given an equivaient, 
though possibly they cannot be given the 
same standard. 

In the first place how are we to do this? 
How are we to get the schools to put their 
business courses on an equivalent basis 
with other high school work?. Haw are we 
to convince principals that they should try 
to accomplish with this department more 
than merely sopping the publi¢ demand? 
How are we to convince school boards that 
these business ccurses are weak and in- 
efficient, that they need higher standards, 
more time and more attention? How are we 
going to convince trustees that a commer- 
cial training needs more than a knowledge 
of the proper place to write figures in a 
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ledger, more than mere practice on a type- 
writer, more than a mere knowledge of the 
crooks and angles with which sherthand 
is concerned? How are we to show trus- 
tees that the most perfect knowledge of 
these technical features is of little value 
without a broader educational foundation to 
support them, as a matter of fact is actually 
unattainable without it? 

But, say we have done this. Say we are 
ready te make the commercial course as 
much the course of the high school as the 
Latin course. Many practical questions 
arise. I am going to suggest some of them 
for discussion here. 

i—How is the time of the course to be 
divided between the purely technical work 
of bookkeeping, sherthand, typing and the 
like, and the academic work that goes with 
it? The technical part of the work must 
be done thoroughly. The question is how 
much time is necessary to do that and still 
give as much time as possible to the aca- 
demic studies? 

2 When shotld the commercial pupil 
begin the technical studies—in the first 
year or enly after one of two years have 
been spent on other high school work for 
the purpose of providing a broader founda- 
tion? How much foundation does the pupil 
need before he is ready to do the most ef- 
ficient work with bookkeeping, shorthand, 
commercial arithmetic or commercial law? 
Perhaps the amount differs with these dif- 
ferent subjects. Then what is the best 
order in the course for these subjects? 
What ones shou!d be carried on simultane- 
ously? What ones need the fullest mental 
development before they are attacked? 

3—What academic studies are the most 
profitable in connection with commercial 
studies? What will lay the best foundation 
for bookkeeping, shorthand, commercial law? 
What will be the most fully supplementary 
to them on both the educational and the 
practical sides? When these subjects have 
been chosen what is the best order to put 
them in. If the pupil’s purely technical 
studies are to be deferred until the second 
year what of the academic list will be the 
most valuable for the first year, the most 
profitable in after results? 

There are many other questions nat con- 
nected with the study lists. 

4—How are we to put purpose into com- 
mercial courses, give them definite direction 
and aim. How are we to create a thorough- 
ly busindss-like attitude and atmosphere 
which will breed business-like habits in 
method, manner and deportment? 

5—Can we reconcile business and aca- 
demic standards? If we can, how? If we 
cannot, how can we handle them in one 
school? 

6—How are we to cultivate in commercial 
courses ideas of business honor, courtesy 
and promptness; and develep self reliance 
and common sense? 


7—How can we keep the commercial 
courses from being, as. Mr. Boulware of 
Colusa calls it, a hospital for derelicts? 
How can we raise the standard of commer- 
cial course pupils? 

8—How are commercial teachers to be 
brought inte thorough accord with the spirit 
of high school work? How are other high 
schoo! teachers and friends of the school to 
be made to recognize the moral and educa- 
tional value of commercial studies? 

9—How is high school commercial work 
to be differentiated by its different con- 
ditions from business college commercial 
work? 

10—My final questions have to do with 
getting the schools onto common ground 
in this matter. I want to see the northern 
district get into concerted action for the im- 
provement of this department of our work. 
The time has come, I believe, for the high 
schools of this association to endeavor by 
united effort to place commercial work on 
an equal footing with other high school 
work, that is, to make it high school work. 
How is it to be dene? In what way can the 
schools combine for effective action? How 
can they reach a common standard. 

Before this session passes into histcry | 
want to see something done for an organi- 
zation which will work consistently toward 
this end, setting a common standard for 
commercial work in the high school. This 
standard must be as high as the standard 
of any other course in the high school. I 
believe the time has come for us of the 
northern district to do this. It is already 
being done in other parts of the state. It 
must be done here if we are to accomplish 
anything in this branch of high school work. 
I, for one, will gladly devote myself to the 
work of advancing the imterests of com- 
mervial studies in the high schools of 
Northern California. I ask your co-opera- 
tion. Singly we cannot accomplish much. 
Singly we may work at cross purposes. 
Unitedly I am convinced we can accom- 
plish a great deal. Let us try it. 

If the aim and purpose of commercial 
work in the high school is to prepare for 
a business life, to give one a thorough 
working knowledge of commercial subjects, 
it must be systematically planned and must 
make definite requirements of the pupils 
taking that course. For instance, I do not 
think that a pupil should be allowed to take 
any commercial subject without a higher 
aim than the mere filling out of his course 
of study, or the making of an: extra credit 
or two. Yet I know of a few high schocls 
where this is allowed. A pupil in any course 
may take a term of shorthand or of type- 
writing without any special aim or purpose 
in view. The pupil has no use for these 
subjects and naturally takes little or no 
interest in them. Again some high schools 
ave no definite pian or system for teaching 
typewriting. The typewriter period is sim- 
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ply a waste of time unless the lessons are 
planned and the requirements definite. A 
term of writing haphazardly chosen exer- 
cises on the machine and of wasting reams 
of paper accomplishes nothing of any prac- 
tical value. It is time wasted. Systemat- 
ically planned legsons in typewriting are 
necessary. In a school where direct super- 
vision ever the typewriting period cannot 
be given, I have found Miss Smita’s Type- 
writing Lessons very helpful. They come 
in pad form and furnish paper for each les- 
son and detailed instructions, so that a 
pupil, after the first lesson on mechanism, 
can continue without further assistance, 
through the four pads. These lessons are 
well graded, systematically arranged and in- 
teresting. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the time necessary to learn typewriting. It 
has been my experience that six or eight 
months of even conscientious practice of 
an hour or two a day is not enough to make 
one thoroughly familiar with the machine. 
Even a reasonable amount of speed and ac- 
curacy comes only by patient and diligent 
practice. There are two things to be learn- 
ed after the keyboard is mastered. These 
are speed and accuracy in transcribing from 
shorthand notes. A pupil beginning type- 
writing can master the mechanical part of 
the work in a year, and the remaining three 
years should be spent in acquiring speed 
and accuracy in transcribing. 

In answering the question, when to begin 
the commercial work in the high school: 
some say that a pupil entering high school 
is too young to be given technical subjects, 
that they should not be begun until the 
second or third year. It surely is not so 
dificult to make the stroke that represents 
a sound as to fora a complicated script let- 
ter, and yet script writing is not thought 
too hard for the lowest grades. I see no 
reason why stenography should be pest- 
poned until so late as the High School even. 
In fact I heard the other day of a grammar 
school in the East where Stenography and 
Typewriting are taught in the Sixth grade. 
The only requirement of Stenography for 
good results is time. It cannot be quickly 
learned to be cf practical use, and the soon- 
er it is begun the better. The only way 
{ think, to master Stenography is to make 
ita habit. The habit of making correct out- 
lines must be formed. Dictation from the 
beginning, slowly, of course, dictation of 
words and simple sentences illustrating the 
principles over and over again until they 
can be written quickly and accuraiely, al- 
most mechanically. After the habit of 
making outlines, and of thinking the stroke 
for the sound, is formed, then general dic- 
‘tation and speed work can be given. But 
one year of Stenography and Typewriting 
‘n High School where the time is necessari- 
'y limited to one cr two periods a day is 
iardly sufficient to prepare a pupil for a 
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position of any importance or responsibility 
I nave found that, after a year’s study ot 
stenography in school, it is necessary to 


take a position for a few months cr a year 
to gain experience. An ideal arrangement 
would be to have a course so planned that 


the last two years could be spent in practice 
in office work, say an hour or two each day. 


The Oroville Union High School course 
of study provides office work for pupils in 
the last two years of their course. That is 
a pupil's services as bookkeeper or stenog- 


rapher are given to some of the business 
houses in town fer one or two hours a day. 
The pupil receives credit for this in his 
course and at the same time is better fitted 
to fill a good paying position when he gradu- 
ates. Few men are willing cr can afford to 
put up with the mistakes of a beginner al- 
though they may be willing to put up with a 
certain amount of inexperience providing it 
does not cost them anything. I heard a 
man complain of his stenographer’s waste 
of paper which he said was worth more for 
a day than her services rendered in a week. 
A complete commercial course might pre- 
vide for practice work in the last two years. 
Just as this Normal school gives practice 
work in teaching to its students. Practice 
in the work they are being fitted for is 
simply a part of the course and then this 
would eliminate the probability of a graduate 
being fired from his first position. 

A complete commercial course might in- 
clude this: 


lst year—Stenography and Typewriting. 

2nd year—Stenography and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithme- 
tic. 


8rd year—Commercial Geography and 
practice in office work, Stenography and 
Bookkeeping. 

4th year—Commercia] Law and practice in 
office work, Stencgraphy and Bookkeep- 
ing. 





The Commercial Problem 


A. §S. Boulware, Principal Colusa High School 


Beforé entering upon any serious dis- 
cussion of the problem of commercial work 
in our high school, we must, it is plain, in- 
quire into the reascns that prompt us to 
offer such courses. We find upon examina: 
tion, two reasons, which are commonly put 
forward in defense of these courses, namely: 
practical business training and cultural de- 
velopment. The second of these has a fam- 
iliar ring. It is the old plea for Latin now 
transferred to ccmmercial work. Let us,. 
I pray you, who have the welfare of this 
development thoroughly at heart, have some 
such foundation for our courses than this 
“cultural training”, “mental discipline” or 
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whatever else one may call these efferves' work. 


cent dreams of theorists. 

To me there is but one true fcrmation 
for any commercial course and that is, the 
creation, maintenance and inculcation of a 
thorough going business atmosphere and at- 
titude, such that the graduate of our course 
can pass directly from the school into actual 
business and feel nc abrupt change. This 
is what the public demands, this is what 
the public expects, but this is net what the 
public is getting for its money. And the 
public is apt to lose patience by and by. 
That there may not be some opportunity 
for cultural training of a certain sort, I 
am not saying, but pray do not foist any 
more false pretensions upon a _ sceptical 
public. We are dcing enough bad things 
now, and we are doing enough things badly, 
so for the sake of our reputations let us not 
do anything worse. 

I for one, am opposed to any commercial 
course that does not try to live up to the 
ideal standard heretofore set forth. Most 
of all I am opposed to any commercial 
course which is used as an “academic hos- 
pital.” We are to be judgec— and rightly 
—by the product of our department and I 
refuse to see the wisdcm of throwing the 
riff-raff of the schoo] into this department— 
the lowest stage, from which you cannot 
be degraded. Consider the question of 
standards: are academic and business stand- 
ards compatible? Can we use the same 
standard of excellence in bota branches? 
If business standards are to be higher than 
academic—and they must be—are the fail- 
ures from cther departments the proper 
students among whom create maintain, 
and incalculate the true principles of bus- 
iness life? 

Hence, it scems to me, we must endeavor 
to put our commercial departments upon a 
higher level, demand a superior grade of 
excellence in all business courses, keep up 
the moral tone of th@ department and 
above all keep this department out of the 
hands of weak and inexperienced teachers. 
In other words let us bar depreciation and 
foster. appreciation. 


Discussion 


Lou Irene De Yo 


How can we bring the teachers and 
friends of the schools to realize the educa- 
tional and moral value of commercial stud- 
ies? 

On several occasions when some person 
was speaking on a question relating to 
commercial studies, auditors have remark- 
ed: “He is prejudiced, that is all he knows.” 
Therefore it may be pardonable for me to 
state that my preparation while at the Uni- 
versity was in English and Latin, and that 
I have taught four years of History in 
High School, in addition to my commercial 


Thus, you will surely grant my 
ability to view tae entire curriculum. 

Regarding the point for immediate con- 
sideration, it seems to me that the first 
thing to do is to lengthen the course to 
four years, thus giving the same dignity 
in point of time that is given to the aca- 
edmic courses. This measure would over- 
come the great weakness which arises from 
the fact that those pupils who wisa to com- 
plete some line of work, yet not devote 
four years to High School, take refuge in 
the commercial course though they have no 
ability in that line, and never intend to 
enter an office. 


Next, we need a uniform, high standard, 
and we need to enforce that standard rig: 
idly. By this method we would obviate the 
difficulty waich results from the “hospital’’ 
idea. A few judicious “cinches” would 
prove that the “hospital” sometimes kills 
instead of cures, and the derelicts from 
other courses would cease to drift into the 
commercial. Thirdly, we need to bring the 
pupils of the commercial course int~ the 
various school activities so that they wil! 
cease to be considered as a class apart and 
inferior. 


All these things will raise the commercial 
work in the eyes of the other pupils and the 
friends of the school. The most vital part, 
however, is to bring all teachers to the rea- 
lization of the educational and moral value 
of these studies, and surely the best way 
to do this is by discussion in such assem- 
blages as this. The sad part of it is that 
we commercial teachers are among the 
guilty ones insomuch as we have failed to 
appreciate the greatness of our responsibil- 
ity ond opportunity. There centainly is 
such educational and moral in commercial 
studies. Let me ask a few pertinent ques- 
tions, remembering that education means 
discipline, ability to apply principles and 
resourcefulness, rather than mere book 
knowledge. Can you suggest to me any 
study which gives such discipline as Sten- 
ography? You cannot. There is none 
which so demands that eye, ear, hand, mem- 
ory, reason, all work instantly and in per- 
fect unison, Stenography also gives an ac- 
quaintance with phonetics, formation of 
words, and their relations, which is obtained 
in no English course ever given in any High 
School. Of the logical reasoning necessary 
to the keeping of accounts, surely, there is 
no need to speak. Bookkeeping is a sci- 
ence. 


Education is for morals and character 
building. Viewing commercial studies in 
this light, let me ask some further ques- 
tions. Is there any course in our schools 
which demands as part of itself attention 
to that neatness and cleanliness which is 
next to godliness; which includes the cul- 
tivation of courtesy; above all, which teach- 
es principles of honesty and business honor? 
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Lastly, is there any course which not only 
aims at, but demands perfection? No one 
can complete his work in Bookkeeping, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, or Stenography with a 
paltry third, or even a second section. An 
entry in a set of books is right or wrong; 
even one word mispelled in a letter ruins 
it; an invoice, interest or discount are 
either entirely correct or entirely otaer- 
wise; a stenographer writes notes which 
are either perfect or worthless; he can read 
and transcribe them accurately or not at 
all. The answer tc my question is clear. 
No course requires so much that is of moral 
value, or gives better mental discipline. 
Commercial teachers hold a position of 
greater responsibility, intellectually and 
morally, than those of any other ccurse in 
our High Schools, and tais respcnsibility 
is increased by the fact that they are pre- 
paring their students, not for the Unive.- 
sity where errors may be corrected, but 
for life, a life wherein it may be necessary 
that they provide, not only for themselves, 
but for those dear to them. | 





LOU IRENE DE YO, . 
R. B. U. HLS. 










High School Resolutions 


WHEREAS, We believe it to be the ;ur- 
pose of our high schocls to lay the broad 
foundations which may be of value in many 
directions; and 


WHEREAS, We deem it essential that a 
broad educational foundation be laid to the 
end that graduates of the commercial de- 
partments may look forward to something 
mere than mere clerkships; and 


WHEREAS, The best schools in this 
country are now demanding such general 


courses for their commercial departments; 
and 


WHEREAS, It seems advisable to furth- 
er uniformity of commercial departments 
throughout Northern California and to put 
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these courses upon as sound, as substantial 
and as efficient a focting as the purely aca- 
demic courses, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we favor the main- 
tainance of at least a four year commercial 
course in our high schools instead of the 
shorter courses now offered by some schools, 
and further be it 


RESOLVED, 
meeting 


That in the sense cf this 
that commercial students be re- 
quired to devote at least one half of their 
time to tae non-technical subjects, namely, 
English, Mathematics, History, foreign lan- 
guages and science. 





Music Section 





The music section, with Miss Lida Lennon 
as chairman and Miss Lois Stilson as sec- 
retary, met in the assembly hall of the Nor- 
mal yesterday morning and was greeted by 
a large and appreciative audience. 


The program opened with four songs by 
the third term Normal students as follows: 


“The World is So Full of a Number of 
Things,” “Sunrise,” “Jerushy,” and “A 
Little Boy’s Walk.’ 

Miss Lennon then presented a paper on 


“General Methods for Music Work” and this 
was followed by a paper by Miss Lulu Mur- 
phy on “Modern Methods in Public Schoo! 
Music.” 


Miss Stilson conducted a boys’ chorus, 
and this was followed by a lesson to gram 
mar school beginners by Miss Lennon. 

The session ended with the presentation 
of a'padper on “How to Secure Permanent 
Results,” by Mrs. Rhoda Kemp Blatchley 
of Corning. 


The success of the session was due large- 
ly to the tireless efforts of Miss Lennon, 
who is not alone an artist, but a teacher 
of exceptional ability. 
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How to Attain Permanent 


Results in Music 
Mrs. Rhoda Kemp Bilatchley 


About a month ago when I received a let- 
ter from Miss Lennon asking for a paper 
on music, the subject to be of my own choos- 
ing, but something practical and useful, I 
felt that I could not give you anything that 
would be of any great benefit to you, for I 
may say that I am not doing the work profes- 
sionally, but only because the work came to 
me, and I enjoy doing it. Then it occurred 
that my boys and girls are learning to sing, 
and that 1 might tell you how I am try- 
ing to teach them to do it thoroughly, how I 
am trying to teach them to read it as easily 
as they read words, to make it a part of 
them, so it will be as hard to forget as their 
a, b, cs. 

First of all, I feel that I must make a lit- 
tle apelogy for the shortcomings this paper 
may have. It has been ten years since I 
graduated from the Normal School and I 
have had no special training in school mu- 
sic methods since that time. I was fortu- 
nate enough to attend, a year ago this last 
summer, a teachers’ meeting called by Mrs. 
Sweezy, Supervisor of Music, Berkeley Pub- 
lic Schools, and got help and inspiration 
from her, and from a friend who teaches un- 
der her supervision. Now the “world do 
move” and in ten years can make great 
strides, so that what I have to say to you 
may not be right up to date. 

I am teaching in the Corning Public 
School, Tehama County, my second year 
there, and the third for music in the school. 
Last year, the work was unsatisfactory to 
me, but this year both boys and girls do 
better work, take more interest and know 
better how to read and sing. There is one 
thing though, that troubles me; boys from 
the sixth and seventh grades up, as a whole 
do very little voice work and during dis- 
cussion I wish some one would tell me how 
I can arouse their interest, or help them 
find their. voices. 


We are using the Harmonic Music Read- 
ers, gotten out by Ripley and Tapper, and 
the first three Natvral Music Charts acevm- 
panying the books. In this school the First 
and Second Grades are in the same room. 
For these I use the Rate Song Book and 
and try to do the work, month by month es 
laid out in that bowok Of conrse, it is 
practically review work for the Second 
grade which doesr’t hurt them in the least, 
but fixes in their minds things that they 
were not quite sure of last yea:. We sing 
some songs every day, suitable to their 
grade and ages, which I glean from outside 
material. : 

I find that they enjoy action songs better 
than anything elre. 

From the third grade up, | give breathing 
exercises, inha!vag and expelling the breath 


through the teeth, holding the breath whiie 
I count or puoils count as far as taey can, 
or inhaling and singing lo or loo on some 
pitch, usually high C, taking care to make 
the voice clear, smooth and steady, some- 
times softly, sometimes beginning softly and 
opening the mouth wider as we sing, to make 
the tone big. Most of the children forget 
to open the mouth unless I give them some. 
thing of the kind, or ask them to try putting 
the finger sideways between the tecth, sing- 
ing at the same t‘me. Another cxercise that 
I find is good for smoothness of tone is 
singing the scule Gown and up from :liffer- 
ent pitches, using the syllable lo, gliding 
from tone to wone. Sometimes we sing the 
descending scale very softiv, and with a 
crescendo as we }.:oceed up the scale. ‘his, 
too, helps to gar the mouth oven. 


For the purpose of distinct enunciation, 
we sing on some easy ptich, some sentence 
like “John has goae home.” or “Six sick, 
slip saplings went sailing down the stream” 
or “Around the rugged rock the ragged 
rascal ran” or the alphabet, tuking care to 
pronounce the consonants vt tha beginning 
of the words very distinctly, to give each 
vowel its proper sound, and to use the lips 
a great deal, ‘hat .13y may bee mm flexi- 
ble and cover the isnes av We sing. We 
use such exercises for plavng the tone 
front, as humming oa M, epenine the mouth 
and making ma out of it. or singing z00-e-a3- 
ah-o. In short, I use every exercise that 
can be easily sun; without piano accem- 
paniment, for flexibility «f voic2? anil plac- 
ing of tone that a yocal teacher would give 
te her pupils of voice cultura. For ear- 
training, I dictate by numeral, or sing sev- 
eral tones using the syliable loo and ask 
them to sing the syllables. The samuller 
children are sent to the board to write what 
I sing, and tne larger chiidren use their 
music blanks. I usually make up my month- 
ly report from their ability tu thus hear 
and write. A good exercise for testing a 
child’s ability to read is writing several 
measures of music on ‘the board with key 


signature and meter signature, but withent 
bars and asking them to name tie key, put 
in the bars, and write the syilabies under 
the corresponding notes. I drill many things 
into them by oft repeated questions, as 
“what is the rule for finding do 1n sharps?” 
“For finding it in flats?”, “What do the van- 
ous time marks mean?”, “If a quarter note 
gets one count, how many eighth notes must 
we sing to one count?” “What is the effect 
of a dot placed after a note?”. “ in six-eigat 
time where ther; are quarter and eighth 
notes in the measure, how many and what 
kind of notes belong to each beat if we give 
two beats to the measure?” “Whet is a 
chromatic tone?” “How are chromati: tones 
indicated?” “What is the key signature?” 
“Where is do?” I found ttat it took tae 
children quite a while to see that if do is 
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on a certain ietter that letter is the name 
of the key. 

In singing exercises, if the readiasg is rath- 
er easy, we sing at once, if more difficult, 
I let the children study it throign_ before 
singing. If-a song, I ask them to read it 
orally, by note, sometimes in cunrcert, but 
more often individually, a measur» at a time. 
If the song is only a score in lengta, I ask 
my smal] children to study it through first 
by note, ‘hen put the words to the notes, 
singing in a whisper—then sing it aloud. 
| was surprised when I first tried it to find 
that they did it very well, some:imes with- 
out a mistake in tone. I let them sing alone 
as much as they are able, but if Laey are apt 
to fall down, chime in on the hard place 
and carry them over it. I feel that if I fail 
to let them sing over the hard place, they 
will lose the rest of the exercise, and that 
they will get stronger and more confident 
day by day, and be able to sing the hard 
places by themselves. After the tune is 
learned by note, we sing loo to each note 
as a stepping stone to the words. The 
words are studied for the thought, the same 
as a reading lesscn, and if there is a story 
connected with the song, let some child tell 
it, if he knows it. I often find that if these 
songs refer to any facts in history, the boys 
are ready to tell me about it, even if they 
think they cannot sing. If I happen to find 
any picture or story related to the thought 
in the songs, I bring that te class and let 
them enjoy them. Not long ago, I found a 
curious old-fashioned picture of the “Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims” which I brought to 
my seventh,. eight and ninth grades, who 
were then studying the song by that name, 
the words written by Mrs. Hemans. They 
were much interested in looking at that 
deleful band of Pilgrims standing there on 
that bleak snow-covered beach. 

I try to have my pupils mark the time 

when they sing, and find that the exercise 
do-re-mi-re-do, sung first as quarters, then 
as eighths then as sixteenths, one beat to 
each quarter or its value is a good one for 
developing the sense of rhythm. 
' We try to pay attention to the expression 
ef the song, voicing the sentiment of the 
song. If it is spirited and war-like, sing 
it so, as “Watch on the Rhine”, “Columbia, 
Gem of the Ocean’, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”—if quiet and sweet, sing it so, as 
“Flow Quietly, Sweet: Afton,” or “Blue Bells 
of Scotland” or “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground”. If a song, or any part cf it is 
written in a minor key, call attention to the 
reason for it, that we use the minor key 
when we are lonesome or sad or the weather 
is dreary, or we wish to tell some weird or 
ghostly tale. We de not often sing songs 
written in the minor keys as they are us- 
ually hard to do without the piano and I 
think they can be learned when pupils are 
older without quite so much effort. 


In closing, let me make a plea for music 
in the schools. Most teachers can read mu- 
sic or carry a tune and most schocls are sup- 
plied with an instrument of some kind. 
Teach the child something about music, let 
him learn some good songs. | believe that 
music is as essential to the welfare and 
happiness of the human race as the multi- 
plication table, and that every child can 
learn in time. I have had children try for 
more than a year, before the tune came, but 
when it did it was sweet and true. A song 
in a bey’s heart or on his lips will carry him 
over many hard places, add to his enjoy- 
ment, and place him in better society than 
if he did not have this knowledge. 


Nature Study and Farmers Institute Section 


The meeting was opened by Prof. Davis, 
chairman of the session, who spoke briefly 
regarding the growing importance of agri- 
culture to us here owing to the rapid 
settlement cf the Sacramento Valley. He 
then introduced Prof. Wickson, dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Berkeley. 


Place of Agriculture in Our 
Elementary Schools 
Professor E. J. Wickson, University of California 


Prof. Wickson addressed the meeting on 
“The Place of Agriculture in Our Element- 
ary Schools.” He maintained that educat- 
ors now agree that agriculture has much in- 
trinsic value as a pedagogic. subject and 
that there is no lack of ‘nterest among the 
teachers in general. Agriculture demands 
recognition as a subject to be taught be- 
cause of its real pedagogic value in mental 
development and discipline and because of 
its closeness to the lives of most people. 

Agriculture can be taught without dis- 
placing any other subject. It is useful in 
illustrating various other subjects and 
brings the children nearer to objects in 
their real life. Teachers will soon make 
another step ferward and recognize the val- 
ue of industrial facts and processes. These 
subjects can all be brougat to the plane of 
any other subject in their intrinsic value 
to education. 

Agriculture should be taught in connection 
with nature study. Nature study is the 
study of wild forms. Contrast these wild 
forms with those domesticated forms that 
have been improved by selection and breed- 
ing; i. e., by principles of agriculture. Un- 
less elementary agriculture be associated 
with nature study, you lose one-half the 
value of the lesson. Prof. Wickson closed 
his remarks by explaining that the Univer- 
sity of California aids teachers and farmers 
in this subject by both reading ccurses in 
general circulation and in lectures at the 
college of agriculture. 
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J. G. Hamilton, the man who made Hamil- 
ton City and the Alta California Beet Sugar 
Company possible and who is well known 
to be ultra-enthusiastic regarding the possi- 
bilities of this valley, next addressed the 
meeting on the “Kind of Education Needed 
in Farming Communities of Northern Cali- 
fornia.” Mr. Hamilton launched into his 
subject with a vengeance and proceeded to 
show that the farmers here are losing mil- 
lions of money every year by their loose 
and careless mode of farming and by their 
tenacity in clinging to old methods. 

Mr. Hamilton claimed that there was nct 
a more important or interesting study than 
agriculture. The National Government has 
a department for its use and every State 
has schools and stations demonstrating its 
principles. The beet sugar factory at Ham- 
ilton, he said, has a corps of agricultural 
experts that are at the service of farmers 
here whether they raise beets or not. He 
cemplained that farmers here do not take 
an interest in their opportunities. “We aave 
the poorest lot of farmers here that I ever 
saw,” he exclaimed, as he contrasted the 
careless methods used here to the industri- 
ous and careful methods of the Eastern 
farmer. We have the best valley in tne 
United States and are making the least of 
it. Our rainfall and river in Southern Cali- 
fornia would be worth millions upen mil- 
We are 
shiftless—we care little and demand little. 
Instead of being satisfied that our Congress- 
men should receive $25,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Sacramento river, we should 
demand—yes DEMAND—$25,000,000 and 
make that stream wortay the agricultural 
value of the scil. 

The Hamilton factory, he said, is opening 
the eyes of the world to the value of this 
valley. He gave a short talk on beets, claim- 
ing that they stand drought and cold—that 
it is a safe crop because it grows beneath 
the surface and that it is valuable. It, how- 
ever, requires deep plowing, and early thin- 
ning and much sunlight, as the leaves make 
the sugar. Soil is not exhausted if the 
leaves are returned te the soil. In conclus- 
ion, Mr. Hamilton said that the sugar com- 
pany was doing all it could for the benefit of 
the valley. He expressed the hope that we 
would have a bridge soon and with better 
transportation the profit of beet raising will 
be much greater. 

Prof. Dresslar of the University of Call- 
fernia spoke on the subject, “How Can 
Country Schools Be Made More Helpful to 
Country Life?” Mr. Dresslar hoped “to 
idealize in a way the opportunities of coun- 
try life, and to suggest something of the 
part the rural schools must play to make 
these ideals real.” . 

The discussion following the regular 
speech was opened by John R. Case, who 
spoke of the benefits of country life over 


lions to their more thrifty citizens. 


city life. Mr. Murphy of the Phelan ranch 
spoke of his experience with beet culture 
and expressed the opinion that farmers here 
will have to change very radically their 
methods cr go out of business. Mr. Reager 
of Glenn County excused the farmers some- 
what on account of his inability to secure 
labor. Intense farming demands much la- 
bor and at present this is not procurable. 
J. H. GUILL, JR. 





How Can Country Schools be 
More Helpful to Country 
Life 


Dr. F. B. Dresslar, University of California 


Paper by Professor Dresslar before Farm- 
ers Institute and Nature Study Section.— 

I feel that I have no apology to offer for 
directing my thcught to this topic, notwith- 
standing the fact that I may not be able to 
meet your exact needs. I have thus far 
spent more than half of my days in inti- 
mate contact with country life on the farm 
and in country schools as pupil and teach- 
er, and I therefore know something of the 
needs and limitations of each. 

It is not my purpcse to find fault with 
country life or with country schools, for it 
is my faith that, in the not very distant 
future, country schools will be the best, 
that is, the most natural in the land, and 
country life will come to be the most en- 
joyable, the most wholescme, and the most 
helpful. It is not necessary at this time to 
recount to you tae reasons for this faith, 
but suffice it to say that our perpetuity as 
a nation seems to demand just such a leav- 
ening influence as these possibilities imply. 
Furthermore, normal human development 
requires such conditicns, and fundamental 
desires cherish them. 

What I have in mind, then, is to idealize 
in a way the opportunities of country life 
and to suggest something of the part the 
rural school must play in making these 
ideals real. How can the country schools 
be made more helpful to country life? Let 
us resolve cur question int® two questions: 
What does country life need? How can 
rural schools help to meet these needs? 

Country life needs the development of 
that sense of pride and fitness which will 
issue in more attractive homes. If I could 
bring before you in review at this time ten 
thousand country houses, and we had time 
tc peep in and look around, I’m certain that 
a very large percentage of them would make 
no strong appeal to you as ideals of beauty, 
fitness and convenience as homes. Why? 
Because those who build farm houses and 
those who have them built, have given 
very little thought to the real needs of a 
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home, and much less to simple beauty in 
architecture. 


The country people are in need of worthy 
models for good houses, and of carpenters 
who see in the building of a house a vital 
element in the building of a home. For a 
beautiful farm house, carefully built, is no 
small element in the growth of that hcme 
love which often saves souls. Many of 
the most pretentious country houses have 
no suggestion of those refinements of taste 
which the demands of better living make 
upon us. Farmers need to know that it is 
less expensive tc build a beautiful, taste- 
ful country house than it is to build one 
that will make believe it is beautiful. If all 
the money, that has been wasted on the 
hideous, useless, and impertinent towers 
tacked onto our more pretentious country 
houses, could have been spent on essen- 
tials, many lives would have prcfited. 


There are signs just ncw that many of 
the large landed estates which have pre- 
vented to a marked degree the stablishmnt 
of real country homes in this state, are scon 
to be broken up. Many new homes are to 
be built and therefore the time is ripe for 
the spreading of the gospel of home values. 

But what can country schools do to aelp 
us here? I answer, many things. In the 
first place, a part of the time spent. on 
drawing and art work in the upper grades 
could be utilized to advantage in studying 
and planning model country homes. To 
this end every rural teacher could be of 
much service by collecting drawings, mag- 
azine illustraticns, and photographs of in- 
expensive country homes to place before the 
children, and through which to interest 
them and educate them so that they may 
know what is good. I have known country 
people to begin building a house for a 
permanent home withcut so much as at- 
tempting to make a drawing, or to know 
beforehand in any sort of definite way, what 
it would actually be when completed. Gen- 
erally the neighborhood or village carpen- 
ter dictates the whole thing and builds ac- 
cordingly. The girls and boys of the upper 
grades deserve help and the teachers ought 
tc plan to meet their needs. 


Perhaps you reply that there are no 
houses to be built soon in your district, and 
hence such work will be more or less use- 
less. [ am not hoping fer immediate re- 
turns. Let us preach the gospel of better 
things today by meeting this need, and we 
shall. have had some part in making the 
future ‘home life on the farm mcrte en- 
ticing and satisfying. Country boards of 
education should see to it that district li- 
braries are supplied with books and mag- 
azines telling about how to make prettier 
houses. Normal schools ought to have a 
department in their libraries given over 
to the needs of country life, wherein all 
the activities that pertain to such life may 
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be explained, illustrated and to a certain 
degree idealized. And it should be made 
the. duty of every one preparing to teach 
in country schoois to come into contact with 
such material. 


What I have said about the houses in a 
more cr less definite way would apply to 
barns., it would be a real problem in 
arithmetic, and in many other things, if you 
were to set your seventh and eighth grade 
boys to work to plan an ideal farm barn to 
suit the needs of a successful farmer in 
their community, and to calculate in detail 
and with exactness the kind and quantity 
of materials needed and its probable cost. 
In addition it would give ycu as their teach- 
er an opportunity to put into their hands 


and minds those things of which they are 
in actual need. 
Country people need to take more pride 


in making and keeping pretty gardens. | 
know of nothing which is so real and vital 
to a love of home, and mcre helpful toward 
engendering a pride in our humes, than a 
beautiful garden. Those people who make 
their gardens attractive are, other things 
equal, better treated by their neighbors, 
and even by the passers-by than are those 
who live behind rickety fences, and in the 
midst of weeds and a tangle of clotheslines. 

But, you say, what has the country schoo! 
to do with this? I reply it ought to have 
to do with everything in the community 
that looks toward beauty, cleanliness and 
good taste. The school garden ought to be 
made a model of neatness and if possible 
a model in treatment. So long as teachers 
are willing to allow the school gardens and 
schoolhouses to look shabby and uninviting, 
so long are they failing to meet the needs 
of country life and to fulfill the spiritual 
obligations implicit in the law. It is no 
excuse for us to say that we can't fix them, 
for there is always a way to help, even if 
you are hindered by untoward circumstanc- 
es. You can pick up the broken bottles, 
gather up the bits of paper, clear away the 
unsightly weeds, and nail the boards on 
the fence, if nothing else. By and by you 
can plant some flowers and some trees. 
Do you tell me this can’t be done. Go 
down into parts cf Riverside county and 
see what can be done. 


I want to impress upon you that care- 
less treatment of our school gardens is a 
national habit. Go into Kansas and Ne- 
braska and see how careless they have been 
and still are in the matter of planting trees. 
Out in the broiling sun or the howling bliz- 
zard their schoolhcuses stand unsheltered, 
bare and uninviting. All because no one 
has thought to plant trees, or has been will- 
ing to attempt to beautify the gardens. But 
we need more than grass and trees and 
flowers in school gardens; we need room, 
and plenty of it, for the children to play, and 
in addition some rooms for experimental! 
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nature study. But I fancy the women teach- 
ers are beginning to flinch at these things, 
and are inclined to put them aside as so 
much useless theorizing. No, they cannot 
be disposed of that way. They must cease 
to monopolize the work of teaching. 

One of the most attractive schcolhouses 
I have seen in a long time is one which 
cost only a few hundred dollars, but those 
who built it and those who care for it have 
some appreciation of simple genuine taste, 
or else they “builded better than they 
knew.” The public schools cught in some 
way to develop taste, and differentiate it 
clearly from finery. By reason of some 
strange mode of thinking, or more probably 
by reason of mere imitaticn, many people 
think taste is expressed by gingerbread dec- 
oraticns, and to them a beautiful house or 
beautiful garden must be highly ornate. 
This erroneous notion ought to be corrected, 
for it is not only a delusion, but it is a 
snare. It leads country boys and country 
girls to long fcr the glare and tinsel of city 
life, and to contrast the quiet, wholesome 
atmosphere of rural life with the pretense 
and show everywhere on the surface of a 
city. 

No one looks with more disfavor upon 
that scrt of public education which seeks 
merely to give immediate power over the 
material forces of life than I. I am not ar- 
guing for house-building or garden making 
as a thing in and for itself, however much 
we may need such skill. I am anxious to 
emphasize the need of filling the hearts 
and minds of our boys and girls with those 
ideals cf life which when properly related 
issue in prettier homes and more beautiful 
gardens. I do not wish to see the time 
when the love and glory of learning will 
degenerate into a striving for a sort of 
cookbook knowledge fcr skill born of the 
rule of thumb. But the common facts that 
surround us, the common occupations that 
absorb so much of our lives, Gught to be 
made more interesting by intelligent study 
and glorified by learning. I see no reason 
why a careful siudy of the needs and de- 
mands of country life would be less in- 
teresting to boys and girls than grammar, 
or why such material could not be made 
as cultural as geography. 

But there is no desire to suggest that 
our curriculum, already crowded, should 
be made to include these things in any 
formal way. On the contrary, it is my de- 
sire to call them to your minds and strive 
to keep them there as guides and, goals. 
Arithmetic and geography and grammar are 
not ends in themselves. But the pride and 
joy and comfort that comes from worthy 
home surroundings are terminal goals as 
well as incentives. If dwellers in the 
cities are to set the ideals and lead the way 
for our future civilization, I fear the word 
home will lose its most precious content and 
the quiet dignity and peace born of close 


contact with nature will have been c’ver- 


come by the babbling savagery of the hur- 
rying multitudes. 

Country life needs that refining influence 
that comes through the practice of gracious 
manners, and dignified self-possession. If 
the country-bred person suffers inconven- 
ience from one fault more than another, it 
is from the fault cf awkwardness or lack 
of ability to carry himself with becoming 
dignity. 

At first thought it may seem out of place 
to introduce such a theme into this discus- 
sion; but this weakness is the source of so 
much misunderstanding and slander that it 
behooves the country schoolteacher to con- 
sider how it may be overcome. 


In the first place, it should be said that 
the manners of the country people, though 
often awkward and crude, are genuine and 
wholesome. The need, therefore is not for 
a change in kind, but fcr refinement in 
quality. We should by all means retain 
the simplicity and wunpretentiousness of 
young people, but at the same time help 
to establish that self-mastery in expression 
and poise which is the distinguishing mark 
of good breeding. Unquestionably the task 
for many teachers is an arduous and un- 
promising one. Children frequently come 
to cur schools from homes where the amen- 
ities of life are represented at their min- 
imum; where no niceties exist, indeed, 
where there is to a certain degree a preju- 
dice against refined manners. For often- 
times this prejudice shows itself in a dis- 
trust of those who, to use the country man’s 
phrase, “put on airs”. This disparagement 
is sometimes just, for airs that are put on 
are less satisfying than unsophisticated 
awkwardness. But it is still true that coun- 
try pecple suffer inconveniences and slights 
and are generally underestimated because 
of their lack in expressicn and address, Now 
what can country teachers do to help sat- 
isfy this need? 


Out of what conditions and by means of 
what tuition, do gentle manners grow? No 
one can answer completely, but we do know 
some elements ot the answer. First we 
learn through imitation. The child who is 
associatetl with those who profess and 
practice good manners will unconsciously 
come to adopt much that is good and much 
that will distinguish him in later life. The 
country schocl, as well as all other schools. 
should then make a special effort to set up 
and religiously maintain, higher and higher 
standards of genuine refined courtesy. It 
goes without saying that the teacher must 
initiate and exemplify such behavior in her 
every dealing with every pupil and every 
patron. And I want to specify here that 
refined courtesy means that tasteful sin- 
cerity of" manners begotten by a genuine 
love for truth, and born of that faith which 
preclaims the brotherhoood of man: Indeed 
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it means more than this: I cannot conceive 
of a person with perfect manners, who is 
careless or cruel toward the lower animals, 
or even toward plants. That country 
schoo] teacher who, other things being 
equal, has a delicate and refined love for 
nature and can see the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the comman things cf life, is less 
liable to set up false standards than the 
one whose interest. is wholly in books and 
personal matters, 

Again, facility, naturalness and direct- 
ness of expression are important elements 
in that appeal of man to man which we 
call manners. Country people often have 
much more to express than their power cver 
language permits them to express. Re- 
fined feelings cannot be adequately express- 
ed save in terms whose content embodies 
such feelings. It is our plain duty to give 
the country children larger opportunities 
for oral expression to the end that they may 
acquire power and sikll and refinement in 
their speech. For with refinement cf lan- 
guage comes refinement of spirit and quick- 
ened desire. This drill in expression is best 
accomplished in that school in which the 
atmosphere invites to freedom of expres- 
sion. Critical teachers may crush out spon- 
taneity, or may guide it as wel! as stimulate 
it. Let us never get the idea that children 
are indifferent to refined language, even 
though they themselves are habitually care- 
less. The other day a somewhat naugaty 
bey was chided by his mother for his be- 
havior toward his teacher. His reply was 
“It do not like her.” Why?” asked the 
mother. “She is no lady”, he replied, “be- 
cause she uses slang, drops her g’s and 
has spots on her dress.” Now this boy uses 
slang, drops his g’s, and apparently cares 
very little how many spots he has on his 
coat. Still he had lost some respect for 
that teacher because she did nct set a better 
example for him. 

It is vitally important to our nation to 
raise the standard of ovr farm life, and 
make it more intelligent, more interesting 
and more attractive. For this end the 
country schools must be organized, and for 
this end the teachers must be trained. 
Neither will it put a stumbling-block in 
the way of the exceptional boys and the 
exceptional girls, who should find their 
largest usefulness in the fields of scholar- 
ship. The highest ideals, and the most en- 
during enthusiasms are developed through 
contact, in an honest and sincere way, with 
daily duties. Country life when made in- 
— and beautiful is the most inspiring 
f all. 

In conclusion let me commend to every 
‘eacher in Califcrnia and especially to those 
vho teach in country schools, the following 
reed written by Mr, Edwin Osgood Grover: 


A TEACHER’S CREED. 
I believe in the boys and girls, the men 
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and women of a great tomorrow; that 
whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall 
reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, 
in the efficiency cf schools, in the dignity 
of teaching, and the joy of serving another. 
I believe in wisdom as revealed in human 
lives as well as in the pages of a printed 
book; in lessons taught not so much by 
precept as by example; in ability to work 
with the hands as well as to think with the 
head; in everything that makes life large 
and lovely. I believe in beauty in the 
schoolroom, in the home, in daily life and 
cut-of-doors. I believe in laughter, in love, 
in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us 
on. I believe that every hour of every day 
we receive a just reward tor all we are and 
all we do. I believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living: Amen. 


Camper for President 


The afternoon general session opened in 
the Normal Assembly Hall at 1:30 yester- 
day afternoon. The program was opened 
with a piano solo by T. C. Morehouse, after 
which the election of officers was had, and 
resulted as follows: President, Chas. H. 
Camper of Chico; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent Erlewine of Secramento; recording 
secretary, Miss Lulu White of Shasta Coun- 
ty; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Minnie 
Abrams of Oroville; treasurer, J. D. Swee- 
ney of Red Bluff. 

Finance Committee—G. W. Moore, L. M. 
Chaney and C. W. Ward. 

The matter of the selection of the next 
meeting place then came before the Asso- 
ciation, and Superintendent Erlewine made 
a strong plea for Secramento. In making 
his claim, he said that the Northern Elec- 
tric would undoubtedly be running into Sac- 
ramento and that the use of the State capi- 
tol building would probably be secured for 
the meeting place. He also read numerous 
invitations from the different organizations 
in Sacramente. 

Professor Simon of Marysville then offer- 
ed an explanation as to why that city did 
not ask for the next meeting, saying that it 
was compelled to pass it by on account of 
inability to secure a suitable building. 

Sacramento was unanimously selected as 
the place of meeting of the Association in 
1907. 

Paul Miller was heartily applauded for a 
violin solo. 





**Switzerland”’ 
Dr. E. P. Cubberley 


The address by Prof, E. P. Cubberley on 
“Switzerland: It’s People and Its Schools,” 
proved an interesting one, and was en- 
joyed by the large number attending. In 
opening his address the speaker referred to 
the numerous languages and dialects that 
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are spoken in Switzerland and the unifying 
forces that made it a nation despite these 
different tongues. The centrajization influ- 
ences, he said, are the Alps, which are 
visible from practically all parts of Switz- 
erland; the railroads and their cheap trans- 
portation rates under Federal ownership; 
the hotels, with their uniform prices; and 
the liberty-loving nature of the people. The 
natives are a nation of cooks and house- 
keepers; many excel in engineering and 
the manufacture of intricate machinery. 


Education in Switzerland receives much 
attention, 42 per cent of the federal taxes 
being devoted to the support of the schools; 
many languages are taught in order that the 
natives may converse freely with the tour- 
ists and visitors from the surrounding coun- 
tries. Saloons are under federal control, 
and the funds are used for the suport of 
the government and the schools. The peo- 
ple excel in lace-making. 


General History in the Grades 


L. E. Armstrong, Alameda 





In these days of overcrowded curricula, 
with many fads and fancies knocking for ad- 
mission te our schools, we shall do well to 
consider seriously the claims of each new 
applicant for admission. Unless a clear case 
can be made out, we should, in*the interests 
of the children, cast a figurative blackball. 
Our attitude toward new subjects and pro- 
posed radical changes within accepted sub- 
jects should be conservative. We should 
recognize, however, that a wise conserva- 
tism is hard te maintain. Too often we 
complacently congratulate ourselves upon 
being conservative when we have simply 
exemplified the law that a body at rest tends 
to remain at rest. The history of education 
shows all too clearly that tradition has a 
stronger hold upon men than they realize. 
A few years ago seme thoughtful people be- 
gan asking “Why teach Greek in the High 
School? Why not give French or German 
instead?” The school man replied, “There 
is nothing superior to Greek for mental dis- 
cipline.”” How many thousands of school 
masters have hidden behind that phrase— 
mental discipline! But Greek is gone. One 
dead language is enough fer live boys and 
girls. French and German are in to stay. 
Pope’s famous line, “Whatever is, is right”, 
contains just enough truth to be dangerous. 

If, in the days of our fathers, one had 
asked, “What subjects are of most worth?” 
the answer would have been the three Rs 
and spelling. It is interesting in looking 
back to see the impcrtance attached to 
arithmetic. It was-the subject in the opin- 
ion of most people, and some of their de- 
scendants have not died yet. Put the ques- 
tion squarely today to even a body of teach- 
ers, “What is the most Important subject 


taught in our schocls?” and you will find 
a considerable number inclined to give arith- 
metic the first place. Ask any superintend. 
ent what subject is receiving the most time 
in the schools. What is your first question 
to pupils from other counties seeking ad- 
mission to your schools? Listen: “Hew far 
have you been in arithmetic?’ The allegi- 
ance to arithmetic must not be spoken of in 
the past tense, 


But Galileo was right when he declared 
that the world does move. And Herbert 
Spencer's discussion of “What knowledge 
is of mest worth” helped the educational 
world forward probably as much as anything 
else said or written during the last two 
hundred years Spencer’s criticisms of ex- 
isting school conditions were a lash that 
hurt the schoolmasters severely but did 
them a great deal of good. There is much 
to be said in favor of Spencer's contention 
that natural science is of most worth. The 
development of the race has largely been 
the result of mastering one by one the forces 
of nature. Man was promised «dominion 
over the earth, but an all-wise Creator so 
arranged it that he had to bestir himself 
mightily to secure it. And the conquest is 
yet far from complete. 


From a biological standpoint the claim of 
natural science to first place among studies 
is particularly strong. Life has been de 
fined as the continued adjustment of an or 
ganism to its environment; and progress as 
the enlargement of that environment. I' 
cannot be gainsaid that in a narrow, immedi. 
ate way natural science will place a child in 
closer touch with the work-a-day world in 
which he lives than any other subject can 
do. The operations of the whole industria! 
world are based upon natural science, Think 
of the world without tocls, manufactures, 
ships, railroads, canals, newspapers, tele 
graphs, telephones. What has given them 
all to us? Natural science. 


But strong as the arguments are in favor 
of natural science to rank first, a majorit) 
of educated people believe that something 
more remains to be said. These people be 
lieve that after all the essential things ccn 
cerning a man is notso much what he know: 
and can do, as what he is. The question o! 
the relative importance of studies resolve: 
itself into the clder question of the relativ: 
importance of heart and brain. A _ grea’ 
many years ago a wise man said, “As a ma) 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This leads 
us to the conclusion that the goal or instruc 
tion is moral development and improvement 
rather than inte!‘ectual power. Standin: 
squarely upon this platform, we cannot as 
sign first place to natural science, becaus: 
it is addressed simply and purely to the in 
tellect. 


The subject that should rank first is th: 
subject that makes the strongest appeal t: 
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the heart of the child, the one that leads 
him to do right and te refrain from doing 
wrong. What is that subject? It would 
seem that there can be but one answer— 
history. By history we do not mean sim- 
ply a collection of dates and events, but the 
living record of the acts of men. Men, not 
dates and events, are the centers of Aistoric 
interest. History deals with the hearts as 
well as with the brains of men. Rightly 
preser.ted it is distinctly an ethical subject. 
As such it appeals to the real self of the 
child back of tae intellect. Because of this 
moral influence, history is generally regard- 
ed ag the most important subject taught in 
our schools. 


What subject is best liked by the children 
of the grammar grades? The question is 
not which one you think they like best, but 
_which one you have proved they like best. 
Try this plan sometime. Write a list of 
the studies on the board, and let each child 
without consulting anyone write the name cf 
his favorite subject on a slip. Collect these 
slips and count the votes. I have tried it 
for two successive years. In the sixth grade 
history lead with at least half of all the 
votes. In the seventh and eighth literature 
was the favorite. But taking the three 
grades as a whcle, history had a consider- 
able lead over literature or any other. I 
think this is as it should be. In the study 
of history the appeal to the intellect is re- 
inforeed by the appeal to the feelings. in 
this respect history and literature, dealing 
with men’s actions and motives, have an ad- 
vantage over such subjects as arithmetic 
and geography. It is inevitable that studies 
with an ethical content surpass in interest 
those that are purely intellectual. If chil- 
dren do not like history, we may be sure 
that there is something wrong in either the 
subject matter for the grade or in the meth- 
od of presentation. 


This point as to the relative value of 
studies has been treated at some length in 
an endeavor to secure the admission, even 
tentatively, that history is of supreme im- 
portance in our schools. This being granted 
we shall feel sure of serious consideration 
of any proposed changes in history that we 
may have to offer. 


Briefly stated, then, we believe, as the sub- 
lect of this paper would indicate, that gene- 
ral history should .receive more attention 
in the grammar school than at present ob- 
tains. An examination of the courses of 
study of the several counties in this state 
will show that very little general history is 
10w being taught in the grammar schools of 
California. We realize that the great body 
ff teachers, both grammar and high, are 
waiting to be shown why the present prac- 
ice of reserving the general history for the 


High School period is not satisfactory. The 
feeling prevails that very fair results are 
being secured under the present plan of 
treating American history solely in the 
grammar school and general history in the 
High School, adding to the latter a review 
and enlargement of American history in the 
senior year. We do not feel called upon to 
question the efficiency of this commonly ac. 
cepted plan. But we do believe that a bet- 
ter arrangement is possible. We shall try 
to adduce reasons in favor of a change. 


In the first place we shall file a decided ov- 
jection against reserving the general history 
for the High School period on the practical 
ground that no considerable percentage of 
our children pass through the High Scaool. 
If we decide that a knowledge of at least 
a few of the greater men of other nations 
is desirable for the average child, we must 
admit that such instruction must be given 
in the grammar school. The present plan 
makes it absolutely certain that the great 
majority of the men and women of the next 
generation will know nothing, or next to 
nothing, of the great characters and events 
of other countries. We are free to admit 
that in most of our High Schools general 
history is well taught. The objection lies 
in the fact that the teaching does not reach 
more children. The High School teachers 
of history are not to blame for the present 
plan. It is probable than many of them 
would welcome a change whereby pupils 
might come to them with some knowledge of 
the subject. 


It may be argued that all the genera! his- 
tory needed in grammar schools may easily 
be secured from supplementary readers. We 
know that there is an abundance cf good 
material that might be used to that end. 
But the serious objection to tais plan is 
that many grammar school teachers have 
no adequate conception of the content and 
purpose of general history. If all teachers 
appreciated the value of histery in its moral 
influence upon children, we might safely 
trust them to lead their pupils to a sympa- 
thetic grasp of the lives of the great men 
of the world, without making definite pro- 
vision for such work in the course of study. 
But with many teachers lacking in knowl- 
edge and appreciation of general history, it 
is taking a very long chance to expect them 
to guide their pupils into fruitful lines of 
reading in history work, however abundant 
the material may be. If we admit the desir- 
ability of general history in grammar 
schools we should place it definitely in the 
course of study. Experience tends to es- 
tablish the conclusion that suggested lines 
of work are seldom carried out, this being 
doubly true when the teachers are not fam- 
iliar with the subject matter. Supplemen- 
tary reading may suffice for the exceptional 
child with a natural bent for history; but if 
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the average child is to be reached, we 
should have a place for the subject on the 
daily program. Trusting to luck is very 
poor educational policy. 


At firet glance many teachers will look 
askance at a plan that seeks the introduc- 
tion of a new subject. We must not under- 
estimate the burden now carried by the 
grammar school teacher. Neither should 
we, through recognition of this burden, 
sumarily dismiss the claims of new subjects 
for admission. A course of study is nct a fix- 
ed thing and never can be. If it is to meet the 
needs of the constantly changing conditions 
of our modern life, it must change in order 
to bring the child into more perfect adjust- 
ment with his environment. It seems to be 
the lot of humanity te bear burdens, and if 
they are borne for the good of humanity 
thrice blessed is the bearer. We shall try 
to show, however, that in one important re- 
spect at least the introduction of general 
history in grammar schools will prove no 
additional burden. We believe that we can 
reasonably claim that this proposed work 
can be accomplished in the time now devot- 
ed to American history, without loss te the 
latter. This states the claim modestly, for 
there are grounds for believing that not 
only can the work in American history be 
accomplished as heretofore, but that it will 
be strengthened by the introduction of gen- 
eral history. 


This leads us te the heart of the discus- 
sion. The plan is to handle the general 
history not simply for its own sake but pri- 
marily for its bearing upon American his- 
tory. We believe that the serious thing in 
history study for the child in the grammar 
school is American history. Let us, then, 
keep this thought clearly in mind: If gen- 
eral history finds a place in the grammar 
school it must not be at the expense of 
American history but because it is ‘helpful 
to the latter. The general history work 
should bring the children to a better under- 
standing of our own history. In a simple 
way children may be led to see that our 
history grows out of general history, and is 
not the alpha and omega as so many pupils 
now view it. For instance, the life of Crom- 
well, simply and interestingly treated, will 
give children an admirable preparation for 
the settlement of the American colonies. 
When we reflect that all of the original 
thirteen colonies save Georgia were planted 
during the reign of the Stuarts, we see at 
once that a study of the stout-hearted Puri- 
tan cpens the way for a clear view of the 
conditions in England that led to the settle- 
ment of the colonies. 


So the history plan for grammar schools 
will acknowledge American history as the 
objective and will endeavor to bring some 
general history work into organic relation 


with it. With a view to determining the 


_ best time for the introduction and interrela- 


tion of this general history, let us make a 
brief examination of the present courses of 
study in California. 


The generally accepted plan in California 
places the state elementary history in the 
sixth grade and the advanced book in the 
seventh and eighth. In most elghth grade 
systems the eighth grade werk deals with 
the Constitutional period, and the seventh 
with the history preceding it. The sixth 
grade covers the entire field with a series 
of biographies. There seems to be a fun- 
damental reason for this arrangement of 
the three years’ work. Educators are prac- 
tically agreed that the subject-matter in his- 
tory for the fourth, fifth, and sixta grades 
should be almost purely biographical. Every 
normal child is a hero-worshiper. He fol- 
lows his hero through his sufferings and 
successes with breathless interest. By the 
aid of his imaginatien he really identifies 
himself as the character he is reading about. 
This accounts for the wonderful hold bio- 
graphy has upon children, and the tremen- 
dou influence upon the development of tieir 
character. Washington's patient endurance 
at Valley Forge will sink deep into the heart 
of a child. The story of Robert Bruce and 
the spider has done more good than we im- 
agine. Give children an abundance of this 
rich life-material in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, and they will then be ready 
in the seventh and eighth to follow the more 
philosopaic treatment of the text-book with 
pleasure and profit. Byt an attempt to teach 
the advanced text without the preparatory 
biographical material is to invite almost 
certain failure. 


We believe, however, that in spite of this 
general recognition of the necessity of bio- 
graphical material as a preparation for the 
forma] text that no very definite provision 
for such work in the fourth and fifth grades 
is now made throughout the state. There 
seems to be a little too much of the trust- 
ing to luck program prior to the introduc- 
tion of the state elementary history in the 
sixth grade. 


It is in these two grades, the fourth and 
fifth, that we believe the solution of the 
problem rests. I{ the right kind of work 
can be done at this period, we may find that 
we shall have ample time for at least a 
year’s work in general history in the gram- 


mar school. We believe that there can 
be no serious modification of the plan that 
now devotes the seventh and eighth years 
to the study of a formal text. But let me 
urge upon your consideration the shifting 
of the state elementary history from the 
sixth to the fifth grade, and the incorpora- 
tion of general history in the sixth. The 
nature and scope of this proposed werk wil? 
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be developed at some length a little further 
on. Devoting the sixth grade to general 
history may sound revolutionary, but there 
are several reasons that may be urged in 
favor of the plan. Let us make a tentative 


course of study in history beginning with 
the fourth grade, giving reasons as we pro- 
ceed, 


Previous to the fourth grade, history should 
not be taken seriously. The child should 
have become familiar with the old favorites 
of children, stories with slight reference 
to time or country. In the feurth grade it 
would seem advisible to select the lives of 
men associated with American history. 
These names suggest themselves: Colum- 
bus, John Smith, Israel Putnam, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Fulton, Abraham Lincoln. Be sure to have 
the boyhood of several great Americans well 
worked out and presented. In a broad way 
we may say that these biographies should 
deal with simple or elementary forms of soc- 
iety. As a rule modern life has too many 
factors, is too complex, for the average 
fourth grader to grasp readily. The lives 
of the discoverers, explorers, and pioneers 
are splendidly adapted to this work. In 
the life of Daniel Boone, for instance, the 
factors are few and readily understood. 
Then again stories of physical prowess and 
courage are attractive to children. As a 
rule the lives of statesmen should be reserv- 
ed for later years. The life of Samuel Ad- 
ams, for instance, deals largely with prin- 
ciples of government, things of slight in- 
terest to young children. Let the children 
of thé fourth grade gain a sympathetic 
knowledge of twenty-five or thirty heroes 
of American history, and it will prove of 
more value than a short acount of fifty or 
sixty. Muster interesting details and paint 
a good clear picture of each man. To se- 
cure the best results this history work 
should be associated with a language to get 


oral and written reproductions of the stor- 
ies, 


A year of this kind of work in tae fourth 
grade should prepare the children for some- 
thing more serious than is usually attempted 
in the fifth. We believe that the work com- 
monly given in the sixth grade should now 
be taken. This work should be the lives 
of our greatest men in chronological se- 
quence from Columbus to Roosevelt. While 
the stress should be laid upon the biograph- 
ical side, a slight logical element should 
lend some coherence and continuity to the 
whole. This work holds the key te the 
whole history situation. Unless the chil- 
dren gain a strong clear appreciative grasp 
of our great men, the formal work of the 
seventh and eighth grades will be dull and 
lifeless. Forever and ever biography is the 
center of history. Deeds were performed 
by men. It is a poor play without the actors. 
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Interest passes from men to events, 
from events to men. 
ation of Independence from its actors, and 
the child’s interest in the immortal docu- 


not 
Separate the Declar- 


ment is largely gone. This matter of arous- 
ing a deep personal interest in the lives of 
our leading men cannot be too strengly em- 
phasized. 






By this arrangement the sixth grade will 
be free for biographical work in general 
history. In order that clear, attractive 
pictures may be presented to the children, 
we would suggest that the number of lives 
treated should not exceed thirty. Keeping 
in mind our major propesition that this work 
should bear as closely as possible on Ameri- 
can history, let us consider briefly the basis 
of this relationship. Children in the sixth 
grade are too young to secure a firm grasp 
of American history as the logical unfold- 
ing of European history. They are able, 
however, to appreciate many individual 
points of relationship if treated concretely. 
At this stage of the child's development the 
suggestive comparison will accomplish much 
and will give him command of many histori- 
cal facts that time will gradually integrate 
into a coherent, serviceable body of histori- 
cal knowledge. Space forbids an attempt to 
show in each instance the connection with 
American history, but a few of the charac- 
ters selected will be treated to illustrate the 
general plan. 


Passing now to the selection of the men 
to be studied, we believe that with the ex- 
ception of Mohammed no otaer Asiatic char- 
acters need be treated. Their connection 
with American history is too remote to justi- 
fy their introduction. The first man to be 
considered might profitably be Miltiades. 
Through him we may portray the struggle 
for liberty in Greece, and draw a compari- 
son with our Revolutionary War. In Peri- 
cles we find Greece in her glory and wit- 
ness the supremacy of Athens over Sparta. 
The causes, results, and leaders of the great 
struggle between these rival states may be 
compared with those of our Civil War. Ho- 
mer should appear as the author of many of 
the favorite stories of the children, and the 
treatment of his life will afford an oppor- 
tunity for a brief review and enlargement of 
these stories. The religion of the Greeks 
finds easy treatment in this connecticn. A 
comparison of Homer with Longfellow will 
prove stimulating. Phidias may be taken 
as the representative of Grecian art, and 
the children be led to see that we have not 
yet outranked our old masters. These four, 
Miltiades, Pericles, Homer and Phidias, with 
Alexander the Great will give grammar 
school pupils the salient points in Greek his- 
tery. 


In Roman history we note first Cincinna- 
tus and find a ready comparison with Wasa- 
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ington. Here perhaps the great Carthagin- 
ian, Hannibal, should find a place, though it 
may be hard to find a relation between the 
Punic Wars and American history. We 
may, in any event, secure a good compari- 
son of military leaders, and modern ware- 
fare may be contrasted with ancient. The 
two Caesars, Julius and Augustus, should 
both be treated, and we may complete our 
list of Romans with the addition of Constan- 
tine. In treating Constantine the persecu- 
tions of the Christians by Nero should be 
preliminary to the establishment of the 
Christian religion by Constantine. 


Passing to the Middle Ages we weuld list 
Alaric, Mohammed, Charlemagne, Alfred the 
jreat, William the Conqueror, Richard I, 
and Simon de Montfort. 


For tae Renaissance and Reformation we 
would suggest Gutenberg, Charles V, Luth- 
er, Michael Angelo, and Elizabeth. Nat- 
urally Columbus should have a place with 
these, but owing to the treatment of his life 
in the fifth grade it does not seem necessary 
to include him in this general history werk. 


Since the Reformation we might take 
Cromwell, Peter the Great, Louis XIV, Watt, 
Napoleon, Victoria, Livingstone and Bis- 
mark. 


This list comprises thirty names, which 
are distributed as follows: five from Greek 
history, five from Roman, seven from the 
Middle Ages, five from the Renaissance, and 
eight from our so-called Modern history. 
It will be noted that nine of the thirty are 
English. No apology is needed for this 
apparent preponderance or English history. 
Since much of American history springs 
directly from English history, we feel that it 
is eminently proper to give more time to 
English history than to any other. It is a 
serious question whether half of the time 
for general history might not profitably be 
spent upon Englisa history alone. 


In defense of this arrangement of the 
history work of the grammar schools we 
claim the advantage of giving children as 
early as practicable a knowledge of the men 
every American child should know. Under 
this plan a child has the indispensable things 
in American history at the end of the fifth 
grade. Then, if he drops cut, as all too fre- 
quently he does, we have planted tne best 
possible seed at out command for citizen- 
ship. If history has the ethical value that 
many claim, we must urge its introduction 
at the earliest feasible moment. Having 
secured the essentials of American bi- 
ography the child may profitably swing for 
a year into the essentials of general biog- 
raphy. By means of many comparisons he 
will bind this work to his knowledge of 
American history, and will unconscicusly 
prepare himself for the more philosophic 


treatment of American history during the 
seventh and eigath grades. We believe that 
in addition to the breadth of view secured 
from the general history the child will turn 
again to American history in the seventh 
grade with greater zest and pleasure as a 
result of the sixth year’s work in a different 
field. That his seventa and eighth years’ 
work in history will be finer and strenger 
than at present obtains cannot be seriously 
doubted. 


Another point in favor of the general his- 
tory in the sixth rather than in any preced- 
ing grade or grades is found in the correla- 
tion with geography. In most of the schools 
of California the state primary gecgrapay 
is completed in the sixth grade. Properly 
handled this gives a good basis for the gen- 
eral history work. To all who are inclined 
to believe that general history should have 
a place in the grammar school, this point 
should have great weight in determining the 
most advantageous point for its introduc- 
tion. A lack of geographical knowledge 
renders the introduction of general history 
in the fifth grade impracticable. This geo- 
graphical argument would seem to be suffi- 
cient in itself for the rejection of the plan 
advocated in some quarters of giving a 
month cr two each year to general history. 
In addition to this objection this plan is 
open te the criticism of being disjointed, 
the work being spread over so many grades 
that. the child finds it almost impossible 
to remember and integrate the several parts. 
We believe that one full year’s consecutive 
work will give a child a much better noticen 
of the forward sweep of events in Europe 
than can be secured from double the time 
scattered over eight years. 


In conclusion, a few words may be neces- 
sary to prevent a possible misconception 
While my purpose has been to suggest a 
plan fer betcering this history work in 
grammar schools, that purpose does not 
imply a belief that the results now being se- 
cured are poor. I believe that the teach- 
ers of our state deserve the highest praise 
for the splendid work they are doing in 
training children for citizenship. Thanks 
to the public schools, the American people 
are an intelligent ‘patriotic pecple. Our 
record as a nation proves that the history 
of our country has been taught so that it 
has taken hold of the lives of men and wom- 
en. We are going forward to new triumphs 
in personal and civic righteousness. It is 
our privilege io help prepare for that better 
future. The boy in our hands today will 
be the voter of tomorrow; and upon the in- 
telligence and probity of his ballot rests the 
hope of our country. 


Alameda, Nov. 12, 1906. 
LEROY EF. ARMSTRONG, 


Prin. Mastick Grammar School, 
Alameda, Calif. 
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Aims and Methods in Civics 


Dr. C. A. Duniway, Stanford University. 


The last address of the day was delivered 
by Dr. C. A. Duniway of Stanford Universi- 
ty, and it will be remembered as one of the 
treats of the session, for the reason that it 
was scholarly and highly helpful in correct- 
ing a general defect in teaching. Dr. Duni- 
way’s topic was “Aims and Methods in 
Civics.” In the course of his remarks he 
said that ciivics in the public schools needs 
radical attention; that the work of educa- 
tion must justify itself in good citizenship, 
which cannot be acomplished without train- 
ing. He said that the evidence of lack of 
effective training in civics came to him 
in a manner that was discouraging, for he 
found that high school graduates—voters— 
seeking entrance to the university, mani- 
fested a wonderful paucity of information 
concerning civics. He read a number of 
answers submitted by high school gradu- 
ates to the question, “How may a man be- 
come President of the United States?” 
These answers were given at the University 
entrance examinations, and they showed 
absolute ignorance of the political proced- 
ure. He said that his lack of information 
was due to teaching by women who take 
no interest in civic affairs, and he there- 
fore argued that either the women must be 
put out of the schools or they must interest 
themselves in the affairs that tend to devel- 
op good citizenship and intelligent pa- 
triotism. He deplored the fact that so many 
of the women teachers take the attitude 
that politics do not interest them. “I have 
met many beautiful creatures of this sort,” 
he said, “but they ought not to be in the 
public schools.” Dr. Duniway did not ex- 
press hope that the condition would be 
quickly changed, for he said the remedy is 
to train new teachers—those who are inter- 
ested in the life about them, in the govern- 
ment under which they live. He suggested 
that civics be studied by taking up those 
public institutions, offices, etc., that are 
immediately at hand and thereby interest 
the pupils. He argued that an analysis of 
the constitution is of a dry, dead, skeleton, 
while current politics is life. He summed 
up his lecture in the sentence, “Get away 
from museum specimens in civics; treat 
living, organic institutions.” 





The Principles of High School 


Discipline 
B. Macomber 


When the boy or girl finishes that last 
vacation after the grammar school and en- 
ters the high school he has passed from 
the time when he is to be managed as a 
child. The child must be geverned, the 
youth must be led to govern himself. When 


he reaches the age of adolescence he no 
longer needs a ruler, he needs a strong 
leader. The ages of man, if we may com- 
pare small things to great, bear a direct re- 
lation to the political evolution of nations. 
The child and the savage must be ruled; 
the youth and the civilized nation must be 
lead strongly and wisely, the man and the 
enlightened nation must govern themselves. 
It is with this second stage that this paper 
is to be concerned. 


Before enquiring how the individual in 
the stage of youth is to be led we should 
lock for the principles which fix the fact 
that he is to be led. The principles which 
show why should also show us how. My 
original proposition is that the boy of high 
school age is to be led, to be directed, 
neither rule nor left to rule himself. Now 
unless the truth of that proposition be fcund- 
ed on the bedrock of principles it cannot 
stand. What then are the conditions which 
determine the right handling of the youth? 
They are, I conceive, five:— 


The human being’s innate love for fair 
play and a spare deal; his primeval feeling 
or human equality; his natural desire for 
individual recognition; his native rebellion 
against purely arbitrary rule; his instinctive 
respect for the authority of knowledge and 
experience. These five are all human prin- 
ciples. They belong neither to the child, 
the youth, nor the man alone. They are the 
common property of the race. The first 
four—love of fair play, feeling of equality, 
desire for recognition, hatred of domination, 
are the warning principles to guide us in the 
management of the youth. They are the 
lighthouses which mark the reef. The fifta 
principle—human respect for superior know!l- 
edge and experience—is the teacher's fun- 
damental equipment which enables him 
alone to take the rudder and command 
obedience as the pilot. It gives aim his 
opportunity and his sole right to be the 
leader. If he rightly observes the native 
feelings of his pupils on those four cardinal 
points, if he runs aground on none of those 
reefs of student opinion, he, as the pilot, 
can steer a contented and loyal crew safe 
into port. 


It has been said that the child is a sav- 
age. The author of this epigram evidently 
intended it as the expression of a cynic. 
But it is trne. If it were not, the mcral and 
ethical evolution of man would be a false 
doctrine. Any progress for him would in- 
deed be impossible but for the truths bound 
up in that saying, “The child is a savage.” 
The child stage, in the development of man, 
represents the savage stage in the develop- 
ment of the race. Then the stage of youth, 
of adclescence, represents the stage in which 
the former savage is passing through civili- 
zation to enlightenment. How is this im- 
portant to cur argument? In just this way 
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Human nature is the same in all stages of 
man. The fundamental principles of char- 
acter on which enlightenment has built up 
the best moral and ethical pattern of a 
man, these fundamental principles are the 
same in the savage. No man can deny that 
the love of fair play, the feeling of human 
equality, the desire for individual recogni- 
tion, the hatred of arbitrary rule, the re- 
spect for authority of knowledge, are prin- 
ciples of human nature. They exist in the 
savage, though more or less latent or ger- 
minal. They are the springs which move 
the civilized as well as the enlightened 
man. 


Then, in the child-savage, representing the 
elemental stage of mankind, are all the 
characteristics which are to serve as the 
framework for the matured man. Then also 
these same features in the youth. Then 
these principies must be recognized. 

Why then are they not to be recognized 
as fully in the case of the grammar school 
child. Because the grammar school child is 
still the savage. Because in him these caar- 
acteristics are not yet sufficiently developed. 
Because the reasoning power has not yet 
dawned in him. Because, though possess- 
ing naturally the instincts which must gov- 
ern our handling of the adolescent youth, 
the power of these facts is still cutweighed 
by the force of his irresponsibility. Be- 
cause he is still to be ruled, either through 
fear, as he often is, or through love, as he 
should be. 


But in the vouth, in the boy growing into 
manhood, responsibility is growing. It may 
be only budding, as in many lads whose 
home life has thrown no responsibilities on 
them. It may be rising strongly, as we 
know is especially apt to be the case in coun- 
try boys. The point is, however, that its 
time has come. This is its springtime, the 
time when it is to grew strongly into the 
sustaining trunk of manhood, or linger 
along and never become more than a mere 
pliant stalk. .Which, teacher, is it to be? 
You are one of the gardeners. You are the 
paid gardener, at least, even though the par- 
duty to make it grow. It is yours to 
water to direct, to support, and in 
a thousand ways: strengthen this vital 
growth. You can use it. You can see 
it grow by use. You must use it if you are 
to succeed in your task of leading the boy. 


Then, aided by the pupil’s growing sense 
of responsibility, through and by means ot 
these five principles of love of the square 
denl, belief in Human equality, desire of 
individual reccgnition, hatred of arbitrary 
domination, respect for superior knowledge, 
through and by means of these, the teacher, I 
believe, can guide the youth of high school 
age. This is not an easy task. I am sure 
that it takes greater qualities to be a leader 


than to be a ruler. When backed up by 
an authority that cannot be defied the ruler 
may move regardless of the opinion of those 
under him; his duties are only administrat- 
ive. The leader must be not only an ad- 
ministrator. He must be a diplomat. 


When the high school teacher begins his 
work with the boy just entering from the 
grammar grades far often he is confronted 
at once with a difficulty which must be elimi- 
nated. Too often he finds that the grammar 
school rule has been one of fear instead of 
love. The pupil has no confidence in the 
teacher. The boy expects to find him the 
same accustomed tyrant. The high school 
teacher is to him the same odious boss who 
drove Him in the grammar school. The 
teacher must get rid of this feeling. Over 
the dawning reason of the boy must spread 
the conviction that the high school teacher 
is a helper, nut a slave driver. 


Right there is the place for the teacher to 
show the boy that he is to get an absolutely 
square deal, that he is te be recognized as 
another human being, that he, the boy, is 
to get some consideration that his feelings, 
his opinions, his rights, are to be given 
weight, and that he is to have a share in 
any decision made. When he sees that, feels 
it, knows it, and expects it, then he himself 
will recognize by virtue of his own reason 
that the teacner must havé a square deal, 
that the teacher must have consideration, 
that the teacher’s feelings, the teacher’s 
opinicns, the teacher’s rights, are to be given 
weight. When he, the boy sees that, feels 
it, knows and expects it, he and the teacher 
are equal on all but one point. On that 
point the boy yields. He knows instinctively 
that the teacher’s knowledge, the teacher's 
experience, is safer than his. Every other 
consideration being removed by mutual con- 
fidence and agreement he yields willingly 
to the higher authority. 


Now to examine the first means by whith 
we approach this result. The youth is in- 
tensely attached to his feelings for fair 
play, for a square deal. You can touch the 
quick in his nature more easily on this point 
than on any other. If he feels that he is 
being “treated right” he has little more to 
ask. Fairness is the oxygen by which 
schoolroom confidence breathes. Possibly 
you have thought I have left out of consider- 
ation the boy’s own sense of honor. I have 
had it in mind. The boy’s sense of honor 
is, I think, bound up with his sense of fair 
play. It is much the same thing from our 
point of view. The boy feels that he is en- 
titled to fair play. When he gets fair play 
he is, if he is @ nermal boy, in Ronor bound 
to repay it in kind. His sense of honor may 
need to be appealed to specially but if he 
has confidence in his teacher’s attitude 
toward him he is pretty apt to feel anyway 
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that his honor is involved in his attitude 
toward the teacher. I nave been much im- 
pressed by recent accounts of the methods 
used by Judge Lindsey of Denver in dealing 
with boys, bad boys. The Denver pclice 
cal] them Lindsey's “court gang,” but J.ind- 
sey says they are only boys. Lindsey has been 
successful with his boys through co-opera- 
ting with them and through getting them 
to co-operate with him. He gave the boys 
a square deal. He asked them to give 
him a square deal. He showed the boys 
that they got nothing but fair play from him. 
When they were fully convinced of that he 
found it easy to get them to work for him. 
The police have been trying for years and 
trying vainly to break up the “bad gangs” 
of Denver. 


Lindsay took the gangs as they were and 
made them his gang, the “court gang’, as 
the boys of Denver call it. Instead of reb- 
bing henroosts and fruit stands and train- 
ing boys for greater crimes, the gang now 
puts in its surpluc energies helping Lindsey 
uphold the laws and save boys for good citi- 
zenship. His whole method, I think, in- 
cludes nothing beyond the principles I have 
laid down for the handling of high school 
boys. Behind his method, is one more thing, 
his personality. To go back to his method, 
it begins first of all in the square deal, and 
the sense of nonor that the square deal im- 
poses. 


Just one striking instance of his success. 
When Judge Lindsey sends a boy te the Re- 
form School at Golden it is not as the re- 
sult of a trial in court, it is not as a result 
of the grinding of the remorseless machin- 
ery of the law. it is after the boy has been 
given a fair trial to live right without the 
help of the Reform School, and after the 
judge and the boy have come to a mutual 
agreement that the Reform School is the 
only way. Then Judge Lindsey makes out 
the committment papers, hands them to the 
boys, and sends him alone and unguarded, 
to deliver himself at the Reform School. 
Out of the hundreds whom Judge Lindsey 
has thus trusted only three have failed him. 
That is the signal triumph of his system of 
fair play, the square deal. 


Once the police put up a job on Lindsey 
to have a boy run away and thus throw dis- 
credit on the syetem. The boy was waver- 
ing. He didn’t want to go to the Reform 
School. He was in the mood to throw hie 
committment papers in the first ditch and 
skip. But when he found out that that was 
just what the police were hoping he would 
do, when he knew that they were looking 
to him to make them an'opportunity to cast 
discredit upon Lindsey, the boy’s honor rose 
to the occasion. He refused to “throw down” 
the judge whe had given him a square deal 
and had trusted him. 
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So, said Billy, “You gimme them papers 
and I'll show ‘em. You trust me and I'll 
stay wit’ you, Judge, and we'll fool ‘em all 
right.” 


He took his papers and his railroad tickets 
and went all alone to Golden, to the Reform 
School, just to show that he would carry 
out his part in a square deal. 


I do not need to take up the other side of 
the question—ihe lack of confidence, the 
distrust, the puliing at cross purposes, the 
hidden things, that follow the teacher who 
does not make his pupils feel that he is 
giving them ‘air play. It will be give and 
take with mistrust and underhandedness, 
just as it will be give and take with confi- 
dence and open dealing. The boy’s idea of 
fair play includes one as well as the other. 


In this connection I do not believe in try- 
ing to “catch” pupils at mischief. Boys are 
good detectives. If you are trying to “catch” 
them they know it and the knowledge is a 
direct incentive itv mischief. Far better not 
to expect or to leok for such things. They 
are far more apt not to come up. 


The next two principles can be treated to- 
gether. They are akin. The boy wants to 
fee] that he is the equal, as a human being, 
of anyone. He wants to be recognized as 
such. The boy is growing into a man, he 
feels that he is already a man. He has his 
own opinions. He thinks they deserve con- 
sideration. Often he does not express them 
because he does vot think they will get con- 
sideration. The result is that there is no 
understanding bei ween the teacher and the 
pupil. They werk at cross purposes. The 
boy determines to follow his opinions if he 
can, the teacher determines to make the boy 
follow his. Neither boy nor teacher has a 
fair chance to balance ideas. The teacher 
tries to act as a judge with only the evidence 
of the prosecution. The defense is naturally 
aggrieved and rebels at any decision, wheth- 
er just cr not. Give the boy a hearing. 
Treat him like a man. He will be more ofa 
man for it. Make him feel that he is some- 
body. He wil! try to live up to it. Do not 
condescend. Meet him on a level. He will 
try to raise his level in order to meet you. 
You need not be a demagogue to dec this. 
You need not follow the methods of the poli- 
ticilan who purposely uses bad grammar to 
make the farmers think he is one of the 
“plain people”. You need not lower your 
dignity. On the other hand you will raise 
the boy’s dignity. So don’t be stiff, don’t 
be pedantic. Be as natural as you would 
be to your best friend. 


One thing more. If you don’t know a 
thing don’t be afraid to say se. Yoy will 
not lower the pupil’s respect for your knowl- 
edge. You will raise his respect for your 
honesty. 
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Much of what I have said about the pupil’s 
love of fair piay and his desire for recogni- 
tion applys to his hatred to arbitrary rule. 
When he feels that he has fair play, when 
he is recognized in the settlement of moot- 
ed questions. When he is thus relieved of 
everything which might perturb his reason 
in working the thing out, then he cannot feel 
that he is being domineered over. Despot- 
ism has disappeared, he is one of the coun- 
cil, he has been heard, and heard fairly, his 
feelings have been considered, he defers 
naturally to the wiser guidance of the older 
and more experienced member. This is the 
ultimate conclusion of the operation of these 
principles. I believe they are sufficient to 
bring this result. They are, as a matter 
of fact, rather broad. To observe them all 
will be sufficient for the power of any teach- 
er or any leader anywhere. 


While I have thus arbitrarily set the first 
year of the high school as the time when 
these principles are to come into operation 
I do not believe the passage from the grades 
to the high school is strictly the dividing 
line. If it actually was 1 should be much 
better pleased. But the fact that these 
principles should be followed to a great de- 
gree much earlicr and yet are often not, 
constitutes one of the high school teacher’s 
great difficulties when he encounters his 
first year puplis for the first time. I have 
already pointed out the result. If grammar 
school teachers want to help their bretheren 
of the high school in the matter of disci- 
pline, here is the place to do it. Pupils in 
the eighth and ninth grades cannot be treat- 
ed like primary children. Too often they 
are. The grammar .school teacher should 
begin in the upper grades to bring the pupils 
into a state of mutual confidence with him. 
His own work will be lightened and a great 
difficulty will be removed from the pata of 
the high school teacher. 


Of the part played in discipline by the 
teacher’s personality I am going to say 


nothing. Nothing can be said. It is all 
important, but no rules, no principles, can 
make the teacher's personality other than 
it is. 


This is all my philoscphy on the subject 
of high schoo! discipline. If it can help 
you I will be glad. If it cannot I will be 
sorry that I have not expounded it better. 
I feel that my statement has been too gen- 
eral to be of the greatest value to an as- 
semblage of teachers, but I was interested 
myself in seeking out the bases of good dis- 
cipline in the high school. If I have pointed 
these out and emphasised their value I fave 
done enough. Others among you with great- 
er experience than mine can better point 
out their positive application. 


Nature Study 


Paper read by Mr. Riley O. Johnson before 
Farmers Institute and Nature Study Sec- 
tion.— j 


The most serious obstacle today in the 
way of nature-study teaching is the woeful 
ignorance of teachers concerning the sub- 
ject. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
hear from a good many sources that nat- 
ure-study is a fad, and to hear it predicted 
that this subject will after a few years be 
numbered with the rest of the fads. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the subject as 
it has been taught in the majority of schools 
in the Hast will come to be recognized as a 
fad and that in its place will be substituted 
the real nature-study. The work done in 
the Chicago Public schools. in this line is 
practically nothing. For a few summers 
we had real nature-study in the Vacation 
Schools but this summer the plans of teach- 
ing the subject were very much altered 
because teachers cempetent to teach the 
subject in the right way could not be se- 
cured. But such a situation need not dis- 
courage us when we reflect that compara- 
tively few city teachers from the fact of 
having been brought up in the city have 
had opportunity to study nature at home 
and that for those who know the subject the 
collection of material adds too much werk 
to the already overburdened teacher. 


We must look to rural teachers and those 
of the smaller towns for the best work along 
this line. They enjoy the advantage of 
having nature at their very doors with such 
an abundance cf material that their one 
problem should be the selection of the most 
important. If the rural teacher is ignorant 
of the subject she has the opportunity of 
learning by direct observation, the only 
real way in which to learn. She has furth- 
er the opportunity of learning with her pu- 
pils and will thus be brought into a closer 
sympathy with them which sympathy will 
react, in a healthful way, on the discipline 
and work of the school. If the teacher’s 
interest in the subject needs quickening 
she should read such books as Wm. Hamil- 
ton Gibson’s “Sharp Byes” “Bye Spy” “My 
Studio Neighbors,” “Strolls by Starlight and 
Sunshine”, and any one or more of John 
Burrough’s fourteen volumes. I cannot im- 
agine how any person, much less a teach- 
er, who has a taste for good reading and 
the least appreciation for nature can fail to 
become enthusiastic over these books. |! 
should also put in the same class with these 
Fabre’s “Insect Life” translated from the 
French, and “Our Social and _ Solitary 
Wasps,” by the Peckhams of Milwaukee. 


Another great advantage possessed by the 
rural teacher is that she is in a position to 
see early practical] results from the teach- 
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ing of the subject and thus gain inspiration 
for her work. With regard to this aspect 
of her work the problem is how to get the 
knowledge gained into use. The children 
if rightly taught and interested, will go 
heme and teach their parents and the farm- 
er, if he can be brought to see that nat- 
ure-study pays in dollars and cents, will 
soon become deeply interested in the sub- 
ject. This end may be attained by some 
practical experimental work together with 
a little computation. The aquarium has al- 
ways been popular with nature-study 
teachers as indeed it should be because of 
the many interesting forms of animal and 
plant life that may be kept in it but there 
are other forms of apparatus quite as in- 
teresting and which bring cut the economic 
value of our subject more clearly. One 
of these is the ROOT CAGE, another the 
ANT’S NEST and a third is what I shall 
call the FLOWERPOT VIVARIUM. These 
are all easily constructed and should be 
found in every schoolroom. By means ot 
these devices the exact nature and extent 
of injuries of practically any species may 
be determined and the results are often 
astonishing. This is a favorite method cf 
studying the many insects injurious to 
clover. Daily notes should be kept in ev- 
ery instance and the nature and extent of 
injuries recorded. Eggs and pupae as well 
as larvae and adults should be brought in 
and the time of emergence of the larva or 
adult noted. In this way pupils will learn 
to recognize readily injuricus insects in 
any stage, a very valuable acauisition. Pu- 
pils are enabled in this way also to recoz- 
nize the parasites which hold each species 
in check, another valuable bit of informa- 
tion. Farmers have been known to take 
great pains to rid themselves of some help- 
ful parasitic insect thinking it to be a dan- 
gerous fce. (In the same way war is often 
waged on birds which are more helpful 
than harmful and all because the habits 
have not been closely observed) A paper 
entitled “Some Inter-actions of Organisms” 
by S. A. Forbes is very suggestive on this 
line. All specimens studied in the flower 
pot vivarium, whether parasitic or not, 
should be preserved as a collection and 
when possible their identification determin- 
ed. Determination by comparison with pic- 
tures in entomological reports and bulle- 
tins are often accurate enough for the farm- 
ers’ purpose. When complete accuracy. is 
desired duplicates of the specimens may be 
mailed to the state entomologist. It is 
worth while alsc to study nature from the 
aesthetic aspect. Some very helpful sug- 
sestions along this line may be obtained 
from the publications of the National Cash 
Register Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


The field ‘work should emphasize both the 
Aesthetic and economic values of the sub- 
ject. Pupils should be taught to recognize 
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the principal insect injuries at sight. 


They should pull up sickly looking plants 
by the roots, thoroughly examine them, root 
stem leaf and fruit, for insect injuries. A 
few such examinations will enable the older 
pupils to recognize quite readily the prin- 
cipal insect injuries to farm plants. Pupils 
should watch the work of insects in the fleld 
noting their methods of feeding when left 
to themselves and the manner of injuries 
done. 


In the vivarium and field work children 
should be taught to recognize at sight all 
the more common species of injurious in- 
sects, to distinguish between a bug and a 
beetle, between a butterfly and a moth, and 
between grasshoppers and locusts, they 
should be taught with representative speci- 
mens before them, the more common great 
divisions of insects, which orders have bit- 
ing jaws and which have piercing beaks, 
in which orders young are like and in 
which unlike the adult, to know the differ- 
ence between the larval and pupal stages, 
to distinguish between caterpiller, grub and 
maggot, to recognize readily beneficial para- 
sites as well as birds which destroy either 
the parasite or the insect preyed upon by 
such parasite. All this will give pupils the 
ability to read agricultural pamphlets in- 
telligently and to profit by the work of the 
large number of men now engaged in agri- 
cultural experiment work of one kind and 
another in this country. Pupils should be 
lead to see what conditions are favorable 
and what unfavorable for the spread of in- 
jurious insects as well as cf plants and the 
best methods of preventing such spread. 
Millions of dollars could often be saved 
if some plant or insect pest met with a vig- 
erous check on its first appearance. (it 
will be readily seen that good material is 
furnished in all this work for compositions. 
It takes effort on the part of pupils to de- 
scribe either an insect or the injury it caus- 
es and it will furnish them with a real 
motive for writing as well as a live sub- 
ject.) 


The state can and should do much to aid 
the teacher to teach nature-study from the 
economic side. This it dces in part by 
sending out pamphlets on birds, insects, 
weed pests, etc. The Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington has available, and 
sends out free some of the mest in- 
teresting and instructive pamphlets on such 
subjects. These may generally be had 
merely for the asking. The teacher should 
arouse interest in thése and allow the pupils 
to take them home and interest the parents 
in them. In the state cf Illinois the state 
Entomologist sends out free to a large num- 
ber of the High Schools of the state, col- 
lections of insects in which 258 species are 
represented. Accompanying this is a pam- 
phiet giving a few interesting facts about. 
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each and cuts showing the insects at dif- 
ferent stages as well as verbal descriptions, 
names the food plant and refers by page 
to standard books giving further informa- 
tion on each species. Dean Davenport of 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois is spending considerable time in 
interesting the schools of the state in the 
work of Elementary Agriculture and in the 
course of each summer Farmer's Institutes 
and Teacher’s Institutes are brought in a 
bedy to the State University where they 
have an opportunity to see for themselves 
what the state is doing te carry out its 
plans on these lines. 


In addition to the literature mentioned 
above I should like to call attention to Dr. 
Justus Watson Folsom’s New Book on En- 
tomology, published by P. Blakiston and 
Son, Philadelphia. It is one of the clearest 
and most interesting presentations which 
has yet appeared cn the subject. Having 
studied for two years under Dr. Folsom, I 
feel myself competent to render an intelli- 
gent opinion concerning his book. Other 
very helpful books are Comstock’s Manual 
for the Study of Insects, Holland’s Butter- 
fly Bcecok, Saunder’s Insects Injurious to 
Fruits, and Sanderson’s Insects Injurious to 
Staple Crops. The Annual Reports of the 
Illinois State Entomologist, are found to be 
invaluable by nature-study teachers in the 
Bast but the reports of states west of the 
Rockies would no doubt found more helpful 
to California teachers. Dr. S. A. Forbes, of 
Urbana, Ill, has a pamphlet entitled “The 
Kind of Economic Entomology the Farmer 
Ought to Know” which may be had for the 
asking and which would prove interesting 
alike te California teachers and farmers. 


On the general subject, Howard’s Mos- 
quitoes, Gregory & Bateman, Aquaria & 
Vivarium. 





Nature Study 


Paper by Cyril Stebbins before Farmers 
Institute and Nature Study Sections.— 


Since this is a Teachers’ Institute it is 
only meet that we should talk in text book 
language. It is only too true that the words 
“Teachers” and “text-bocks” are often syn- 
onyms. This is as it should be, provided it 
is the right teacher and the right text book. 
The right teacher is the one making for 
men and women in their truest sense. The 
right text book is the one devoid of all 
formality and that leads the child to his 
natural surroundings rather than isolates 
him. It is to be lamented that in many 
respects the subjects taught in cur schools 
are too formal] and are making an artificial 
basis for the coming generation to stand 


s 
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upon. Teachers have all had experience 
with the artificial reading voice, the result 
of too much formality with text books. | 
wonder if we cannot thank the present hand 
ling of the many text bocks for converting 
the early manual training schools into our 
present system, which has a tendency to 
dead, rather than living things, 


There are text books and there are tex! 
books. Many are deserving and each is the 
symbol of some one’s energy and because 
of this we give due credit, but of all books 
there is cne, the most easy of access and 
the most interesting, filled with living 
things, the Great Text Book printed and 
given to us by the Great Printer. 

It has taken time to prepare this volume. 
Time in a sense unfamiliar to us all. Our 
own smal] chapter has taken years in its 
preparation. For centuries has the hand of 
the author with marvelous skill and fore 
thought been working until at last has been 
given to us pages, speaking of lofty mcun 
tains and beautiful valleys, covered with 
a great soft carpet, teeming with life and 
fertility; of the caresses of winds and rains 
rousing the life hidden deep in the recesses 
of the soil; of the endless contention be 
tween life and life; of the streams and lakes 
in the bowels of the earth and in its bosom 
filled with ever palpitating existence; of the 
heavens alive withthe “forget-me-nots of the 
Angels”. Page after page beautifully touched 
with the blue of the sky, the green of the 
fields, the gold of the ripening grains and 
other colors drawn from Nature’s experi 
menting palette, the twilight sky. All this 
and infinitely more has the greet Autaor 
given. With such a text why have we so 
few real students. 


It is true, many have become students 
of nature through selfish motives, have been 
awakened to battle through desires of thei: 
own rather than to study Nature for herself 
Trains have been dragged across mountain: 
and rivers, men have reached into the Heav 
ens and weighed and examined planet: 
there, the bowels of the earth have bee! 
pierced and sparkling streams of water le: 
forth; rivers have been harnessed, but a! 
for the purpose of forcing Nature to wor! 
out the dollar mark. So while we fin: 
many studying Nature to press her int: 
service after she has “slapped the busines 
man in the face by offering some obstacle’ 
we find few who know the language o 
Nature for her own sake. Business man’ 
N. 8. Too much business and too little liv 
ing. 

A few years ago the Nature Text boo! 
was adopted in the Chico Normal Schoo! 
Bach year its study has been more intens: 
and more valuable, but last year the comin: 
of Mr. Davis marked the beginning of nev 
life in the Nature work movement, Thri 
his initiative great impetous has been give! 
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‘his study and day by day momentum is 
acquired which is not only enriching the 
lives of our pupils but is “doing things” 
‘or the City of Chico and the whole State of 
California. 


Nature Study on a working basis is con- 
scious seeing. This then is our general 
working aim; to have the children learn 
io see those things most worth seeing and 
io use those things to make life most worth 
living. 

It is also Our purpose as we gather more 
strength and experience to take up some of 
the preblems confronting’ orchardists and 
agriculturalists of this and other vicinities 
for possible solutions. With the results ob- 
tained, if any, we hope to appeal to the 
communities who regard Nature Study as a 
fad that the way may be cased for our 
graduates. For it is the Normal School 


graduates who must carry this work to the 
schools, 


We are happily situated for our Nature 
work. It has been an easy matter to bring 
the breath of life of the country to our 
children and the country is what each school 
needs even if it must be brought in boxes 
and aquariums. It has only been necessary 
to go forth bareheaded, light of foot, to our 
cwn grounds or into the Bidwell Ranch and 
there free from confining walls and hard 
benches find that which every child craves, 
the country. Here his desire to handle 
and examine is satisfied and his imagina- 
tino, dwarfed by books, feeds and craves for 
more. So at our very doors is a world filled 
with insect life. A country full of a coun- 
try’s life. 


In working with this source of interest we 
have a general systematized course of study 
(to be published in the Normal Junior, our 
Training School paper). This course is 
necessary for many reasons but the method 
of detail selection is left greatly to each 
teacher and is determined by particular 
conditions. For instance in seeking a bird 
which the teacher desires to have the class 
observe some child may find a tomato worm. 
The class gather in astonishment at its 
beauty and size and at once desire to know 
its development. It is carefully placed 
away in a box partially filled with soft soil. 
Day by day it is fed and the children wen- 
dcr at and estimate the enormous feeding 
capacity. In a few days a gradual change 
sets in and the larva burrows in the dirt. 
The children are mentally and physically 
Startled at sight of this peculiar stage with 
the long tonguelike projection and when 


ually a beautiful moth appears the very — 


conter of their being stirred and I verily 


. a touched by the finger of the Great 
Spirit, 


Flossie, for the pet is named, flies away 
and the children come later with stories of 
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having seen Flossie sipping nectar from 
some ficwer ‘in the garden. These chil- 
dren I am sure would never harm a butter- 
fly or moth. This for the smaller children 
with the esthetic and religious sides upper- 
most. 


With the larger classes, experiments are 
made, estimates taken as to harm done, 
preventatives tried and the life history 
thoroughly studied with more stress on the 
knowledge and economic sides. In the same 
manner the codling moth, woolly aphis, tc- 
bacco worm, the mosquito, galls and etc. 
are studied as they are encountered. In the 
study of insects as in all our work we aim 
to get results from educational, economical, 
esthetical and spiritual standpoints. Cox. 
aected with the control of inee-t- are the 
birds. 


The birds, of all things, seem to release 
the “imprisoned splendor” in our pupils. 
The bright coloring and dainty ways appeal 
strongly to the children. 

The announcement of a bird trip brings 
smiles to all classes. The birds are studied 
by pupils in small groups. After an obser- 
vation day, notes are written by the elder 
pupils, in bird books, following a definite 
plan; size colors, markings, shape, move- 
ments, flighit, localities frequented, food, 
song and value or harm. 


Bird houses are built, feeding tables made, 
bird charts kept, tabulating the arival of 
birds, name of pupil first seeing a new ar- 
rival, nesting places, etc. 


Many other methods of study are used but 
time prevents further detail. 


We desire from this work first of all to 
have the children learn to love the birds, to 
know them by sight and by song, then te 
know their relation with otaer animal life 
and thus to care for and protect them. 


To further interest in the study of birds 
Audubon Societies are formed. These so- 
cieties are carried on by the pupils under 
supervision of teachers. 


A president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer are elected by the classes taking 
part. These officers take full charge of the 
meetings. 


A constitution, embodying a few principles 
is drawn up and a pledge signed. The 
pledge is about as follows: We promise to 
do all in our power to protect and care for 
the birds. 


Each Monday a period is devoted to the 
societies. Papers are read and talks are to 
represent the entertainers’ own observa- 
tions. ' 


Man’s mental strength is determined in a 
great measure by his fund of experiences 
so for this and other reasons rainy day work 
is done in studying the larger animals. 


The general procedure ig as follows, tak- 
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ing a concrete instance; In studying the coy- 
ote, “Tito,” by Ernest Thompson Seton, is 
read to the children, avciding any mislead- 
ing passages as to the real coyote that 
might be woven in the story since imaginary 
animals are often made to do impossible 
things. After which reading, taking Tito as 
a coyote, the story is discussed for the home, 
food, habits and value or harmfulness, avoid- 
ing all] details of structure not pertinent. 
The Call of the Wild—Jack London; 
The Watchers of the Trails—-by Roberts; 
Lives of the Hunted—by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton—and other books give us a fund 
of interesting things carrying valuable in- 
formation in story form. 


Each grade in our Nature Study classes 
prepares and stocks an aquarium. Its life 
usually consists of different varieties of wa- 
ter insects, and water plants. The children 
are very much interested in their aqauria 
and spend many moments observing the pe- 
culiar habits of the fish and insects. The 
balancing of life so that the water may re- 
main sweet without changing is one of the 
problems. From the “pet” standard fish 
are not usually a success. Outside of a 
loss in ownership the children seem to 
grieve but little over the death of one of 
their “pets”. Possibly the inability of the 
children to handle and fondle is the cause. 
“Pet” is a misnomer when applied to fish. 


Vivariums are prepared and the natural 
homes of the horned toad, family toad, etc. 
imitated closely that such “pets” might 
live and flourish in captivity. The possess- 
ion of a horned toad immediately calls for 
its keeping, and a carefully prepared home 
logically follows. The home and the habits 
of the horned toad thus become a live sub- 


ject since it relates to the welfare of their 
pet. 


Nature is profuse and genercus in her 
plant seasons. She directs our work in the 
field of plant life. Summer brings the fruit 
blossoms and the ripening fruit. Fall finds 
us studying the history of the peach, pear, 
plum, etc., from seed to the canner or pack- 
er. Excursions are made when possible. 
Taking a hint from each experience in Na- 
ture, we start bulbs of many kinds, cuttings 
of roses, carnations, geraniums, begcnias, 
peonies, etc. One from a stem cutting, and 
another from a root, etc. With facilities in 
creased many fold by the new green house 
under way propagation of plants will be 
given more chance for development. 


At this season of the year the children 
begin te gather their crystallized labor. 
Plants which were allowed to go to seed are 
now stripped of their fruit for the later sow- 


ing. Seed selection is practiced at this 
gathering. 


The flax is harvested. The flax plants are 
pulled up by their roots. After cleaning 
out seeds and leaves, the stems are allowed 


ily with a quick report (usually takes three 
days.) After drying about the same lengt! 
of time, the flax is thoroughly pounded unti! 
the stems are pulpy, then with the nai! 
combs the fibres or threads are separate: 
to soak in water until the stocks break read- 
from the woody material. Other economic 
crops, cotton, sugar beets, etc., are harves' 
ed. 


While Nature is nourishing her children 
to sieep in the fall, we are up and doing, 
getting ready for the great awakening in 
the Spring. Spring is Nature’s show time. 
During the fall we plan our school garden. 
What sunlight is te the plant our school gar. 
den is to Nature work. Around the gardens 
swing our whole course of study. 


The higher classes under supervision make 

careful drawings of the gardens with cros- 
ses to indicate their particular plots. Char- 
acteristics which govern the success of! 
these are: 1—Location 2—Good soil 3- 
Proper seeding 4—Cultivation. Individual! 
gardens are of good size, 4 by 6 feet for 
small pupils, 10 by 10 feet for the larger, 
these are made easy of access from all sides 
with path extending the whole length of the 
garden. Living in the midst of such a lux- 
uriant growth of plants as do cur .pupils 
they quickly realized that the results of 
their labors of last year were not great 
enough so this year improvement of soil tex- 
ture has been one problem. 


The general principles for seeding are as- 
sured growers for the smaller children and 
the planting of seeds, considering the gen- 
eral balancing cf the whoie garden. 


In planning the garden, room is left for 
vegetables, flowers, economic plants such as 
flax, sugar beets, etc., lawns, ponds, hor- 
ticultural work and experimental gardens. 


With the individual gardens properly 
staked out and the seeds sleeping in their 
beds the study of their future care is carrie 
on by agricultural experiments. That this ex- 
perimental work appeals ‘o the spirit of tae 
children is aptly shown in the remark of one 
of our girls who said to her teacher, “Oh, 
let’s do something if we only boil water.’ 
The “do something” spirit we desire to ev- 
courage. One experiment at present unde: 
way is the growing power of different soils. 
A box was made with partitions by the boys 
and in each apartment was put especially 
prepared soil. Three boxes contain the 
same original soil, but one is mixed wit! 
ashes, another with barn fertilizer and the 
other remains in its original form. On° 
box contains sand, another leaf mold and s0 
on. Each box receives the same treatmen' 
and the seeds were planted alike. The 
growth of the plants under different cond’: 
tions will be closely watched and conc!'- 
sions drawn. 


Experiments testing the moisture retai’- 
ing power of soils, the effect of fertilizatio:, 
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‘ect of cultivation and a dust mulch, capil- 
ary action in soils, etc., are performed by 
‘he students. The work is very practical 
and conclusions are applied in their gardens. 
With the brain behind the muscles, resulta 
vill be more manifest. 


While the sap is up in the trees the young 
fruit seedlings, raised from seed planted the 
fall before are budded. Each pupil is giv- 
en from two to four seedlings for his own. 
in the spring the rest of the trees will be 
grafted. Each pupil does his own budding, 
grafting and pruning and takes complete 
care of his trees. The work is begun early 
enough in the grades that the trees may 
pear fruit before the owner's graduation 
from the school. 


Then comes that season of the year when 
Nature calls and all the world respcends. 
With gentle rains she coaxes the children of 
the soil from their long sleep. Slowly the 
awakening goes on until tae whole gardens 
and fields seem active with joyous life. From 
the forests come the songs of the birds and 
the whisperings of the winds, Nature’s 
spring orchestra is in tune. 


The vegetables and flowers are up. With 
one accord the pupils desire to work in their 
gardens. The monitors, permanent or tem- 
porary, bring rakes, hoes, and spades from 
the too] house and under the supervision 
of teachers the spring work begins. The 
children get much satisfaction from seeing 
the results of the work of their own hands 
and it takes considerable cautioning that 
the plants may not be killed through kind- 
ness, 

The full moon rising from above the hori- 
zon first lights up the mountain tops and 
then gradually illumes the valleys; so with 
a new idea. Upon its first utterance it only 
reaches the greater minds but gradually all 
understand its purport. Nature study is 
now in the valley stage. It is not our place 
to argue that California—yes, the United 
States—needs nature study and more coun- 
try, but you may well ask what is all this 
doing for the children of the Chico Normal 
Training School, for Chico, for California? 


We do not desire from our study of in- 
sects, larger animals and plants to create 
zoologists, botanists or farmers, but we do 
hope to do cur share in rounding off the 
square corners that the children’s lives may 
be fuller and better. 


Children are little bundles of emotions 
with love uppermeet. It 1s natural for them 
and for us to love, be it worthy or unworthy. 
\Vith children, love is not dependent upon a 
‘hing of beauty. It is only as their standard 
i» influenced, by maturer alloyed love does 
beauty become a necessary adjunct. 


The careful unfolding and developing of 
‘he children’s emotions is the teacher’s care 
When a horned toad, one of Nature’s crea- 
‘\res most devoid of beauty, calls forth such 
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an expression as “You dear, dear little horn- 
ed toad” as it seems to answer the caresses 
of the child, what must the flowers, the 
birds, the pets, do in unfolding love? 


Thus Nature ever presents satisfaction 
to the spontaneous emotional side and if 
nothing interferes to blight the child's un- 
folding he will continue on through middle 
age a boy in spirit and action. 


Boys and girls desire to do things. In 
our Nature work they are satisfying tais de- 
sire in a tangible way. A seed planted 
brings its results. Motor activities bring so 
much more tangible compensation than do 
mental activities. 


What has the boy’s English History les- 
son well learned to show beside the living 
plant, the ever present result of his toil? 
What have we given them educationally’? 
“He who loves his work most does his work 
the best”’. 


A man of experience is a wise man be- 
cause he is an expert interpreter. Every 
experience widens the circle of vision. The 
child who upon seeing the second stage of 
the tomato worm remarked, “Why, I have 
seen the plow dig up such things. After 
this I will kill them” gained data whica en- 
abled him to better interpret his widening 
vision. It is this lack of vision and inter- 
pretation which make problems hard of so- 
lution. Foreigners struggle with the pro- 
nunciation of our words because they have 
had in their own language no sound experi- 
ences similar to ours. 


The main aim of our first three years of 
the course of study is data gathering, a 
building of experiences. It is impossible to 
determine fully how much the children are 
getting in this direction but now and then 
we catch statements which show the pointer 
swings and points in the right way. 

Through a lack of contact wita Nature 
during the formative period of childhood | 
know of one highly strung personality whose 
whole world is filled and often made miser- 
able by the presence of a snake or worm. 
Nature never intended that the fear of the 
great eyes, the enormous mouths, and 
fierce bodies, that our ancestors had to 
struggle with for livlihood, should be a 
continued inheritance of the race. 


Some one inelegantly has said “that one 
experience will kick to death the theory of 
a lifetime”. The theories of the warts from 
toads, the poison sting of the tomato worm, 
the dangerous horns of the horned toad, etc. 
are things of the past with our boys and 
girls. 


Thus the Nature Course teaches the boys 
and girls rot only to see, but to see and 
know. 

The dollars and cents of the Nature 
Course. Human progress evidently is ma- 
terially dependent upon money. Without it 
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no modern art or science has gained much 
advancement. With it human happiness is 
made more complete. Upon this common 
basis all parents and Nature Study can be 
reconciled. 


Our experience has been that the work 
with insects, gardens, in agriculture and 
horticulture is gaining such momentum that 
the homes are being taken by storm. Chil- 
dren are trying preventatives on trees at 
home for moths and their larvae. Seventy- 
five per cent of the children of last term had 
gardens at home with no other incentive 
than that of their school gardens. One far- 
mer boy of 14 years was given complete 
charge of his father’s vegetable garden and 
did experimental work with peanuts, which 
was a success. Another built an aquarium 
of cement and is thoroughly interested in 
water life. One boy 16 years of age asked 
me not long hence the best time of year to 
plant almond pits and on being questioned 
said his father and himself ‘were going to 
start an orchard this year. 


We intend this coming term to carry on 
a market, offices not fully located, where 
the productions of the garden may be sold. 
Here the small merchants may get complete 
returns from their labor and thus fully rea- 
lize the value of doing a thing a little bit 
better than their neighbor. Prospects are 
bright for a banking institution in connec- 
tion with returns from the market. 


As I have stated before we do not expect 
to develop farmers or crchardists by our 
agricultural and horticultural work no more 
than we expect manual training to make car- 
penters, but we do know that our boys and 
girls are brought close to real, live things, 
a condition which the present age is de- 
manding from its people. We know also 
that bad boys, when working in the gardens 
are surprising their teachers by a change in 
their point of view. A bad boy is bad in 
school because his point of view is wrong 
in regard to his teachers and studies. Agri- 
culture seems to relieve such boys as does 
a jance a bad sore. 


Wastefulness is a characteristic of the 
United States, particularly California. In 
the valleys, many orchards are illy taken 
care of, trees need pruning, insects are get- 
ting or spoiling half tae fruit, vehicles 
lie here and there subject to weath- 
ering, water is wasted, labor is 
untrained. In the mountains, im.- 
mense trees are felled and in failing to make 
shakes or posts are left to rot away. We 
are thankful to say that Nature Study is do- 
ing much to overcome this waste. The cod- 
ling moth is not getting quite sc many ap- 
ples as heretofore. Science is teaching that 
in training a young seedling much time can 
be gained by rubbing off all buds but the 
one that is desired to develop. 


coming scientific and more skillful and 


Labor is be- | 


hence of more value, forestry is being pra: 
ticed so if present conditions continue wo 
may hope for more enlightenment and les: 
waste. The present age is demanding schoo! 
work in harmony with advancing conditions. 


“If eyes were made for seeing, beauty is 


its own excuse for being.” 


We have said little to the children abou 
beauty but spontanecus expressions of de- 
light teach us that the splendid coloring of 
the autumn leaves, the rainbow wings an‘ 
bodies of some birds, the daintiness of the 
butterflies and the gracefulness of the 
squirrels are all soaking into the subjective 
sense and some day will make themselves 
more manifest, for to see and to know the 
beautiful is te desire to create the beautiful. 


The desire of primitive man is to kill. 
Driven by hunger a rabbit courageously en- 
tered a small primitive town near the Coast 
Range foothills. Unfortunately he was dis- 
covered by a primitive boy. With a yell for 
dogs and more help the chase began. 


Business man after business man joine: 
the crowd and soon the desire to kill had 
supreme control. The poor rabit, wild with 
fear, dashed here and there only to find 
the way held by a new enemy until finally, 
with all avenues of escape closed, fell ex- 
hausted a prey to the dogs. With a fierce 
yell the crowd hurried in to be at the kill. 
Such a town is surely in dire straights. The 
spirit shown that day depicted the little 
town’s future. In three years, it had los 
many business houses and is depcpulated to 
a great extent. The point of view is wron: 
again. A matter of improper education. 


Some of our boys had been in the habit 
of destroying ruthlessly the houses of ants. 
The teacher asked the class to sit down near 
an ants’ nest one day and carefully teld the 
children all she knew about the home sv 
patiently made, she told them of the hu 
man habits of the little workers and the re. 
sults were happy, for no more ant houses 
were destroyed. 


One boy after learning the value of the 
angle worm remarked “I am sorry I dug thi: 
one up, he ought to be working.” 

Many other incidents might be mentione:' 
to illustrate how Nature Study is directin; 
the desire to do good rather than repressin:: 
the desire to.do evil. It 1s a matter of edu 
cation as well as heart culture. 


Some men have been fortunate in comin: 
in contact with others of a little larger ca: 
ibre. They have absorbed many of thei 
characteristics which at the right time hav: 
become manifest. 


In bringing the children in contact wit! 
nature in school we are inpregnating then 
with the daintiness of the flowers, th. 
strength of the oaks, the patience and ski! 
of insect life and are getting them ready fo 
the inspiration of the great trees and the 
snow capped mountains. 
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1 believe that every astonishing perform- 

-nee by the plant, every humanistic thing 
‘one by the animals, eating from the chil- 
ren’s hands, etc., the wonderful changes in 
fe histories, etc., are giving impetus to the 
hild’s belief in a supreme being. 


Froebel believed that Nature is the gar- 
ment of an invisible God. In the words of 
\ir. Charles Stowe: 


“My son, you ask me to show you the 
Great Spirit, and those older and blinder 
than yourself have scoffingly made 
ihe same request. I answer you as I have 
answered them, for old age and experience 
have opened my eyes and in the bowshot 
length ef the long darkness of tae coming 
night, with which my shadow is soon to 
mingle, I have learned where to look and I 
have seen Him. 


Look around you and behold He is every- 
where; on every side, and in every place; 
for all Nature represents His almighty ma- 
jesty and reflects His illimitable presence, 
and there is no cave deep enough to hide 
man and his deeds from Him. 


He walks on the nigh mountains, in the 
pathless forests, and over the boundless des- 
erts by day and at night the heavens are 
glorious with the light of His watchfires. 

He sings in the voice of the thrush and 


in the eagle’s cry. 

He whispers in the breeze, laughs softly 
in the babbling of the brook and speaks in 
in the roar of the waterfall, the howl of the 
tempest and the crash of the thunder. 


The flower gives forth fragrence at His 
touch and the solid earth is shaken by the 
weight of His hand. . 


He smiles ih the harvest and His foot- 
steps stir up the deep waters. When he 
laughs all the earth is glad.. When He 
frowns the heavens grow black, and the 
mountains smoke and melt before His anger. 


The snows of winter, the blossoms of 
spring, the green leaves of summer, the 
painted foliage of autumn, and the verdure 
of the great plains are His robes and the 
hidden riches of the rocks adorn his feet. 


The sun is His shield; the moon His to- 
(em; and the stars His necklace. 


His bow hangs in the clouds, and the 
lightning marks the flight of His arrows. 


Is man, then, a fhole, that he cannot see 
!'im? and a fool, that he cannot understand 
!'is everlasting goodness and power?” 


Much more might be said of the Nature 
~ udy movement in the Chico Normal School 
paper complete in itself might deal with 
‘rrelation of Nature work and the other 
urses, treating on the spontaneous out- 
urfag in composition work, which work 
printed in our school paper, the connec- 
n with Manual Training, Arithmetic, His- 
y, Geography and Science. Nature study 
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is making short cuts for High School and 
University science. 


To close with a quotation “The teaching 
of Nature work enriches the child’s thought 
and keeps alive his wonder power, it stim- 
ulates his imagination, it widens his inter- 
ests, it exercises his observing power and 
creates in him a thirst for knowledge.” 





Work of Audubon Societies 


There are active Audubon Societies in 35 
States of the Union, and in 34 of these a 
comprehensive and effective law is in force 
for the protection of the non-game birds. 
The National Association of these societies, 
with headquarters at New York, maintains 
a system of wardens along the entire coast 
of the Atlantic from Maine to Texas, by 
which the breeding grounds of the herons, 
gulls and other plume birds are guarded 
and protected. By the efforts of this so- 
ciety, the few remnants of what was once 
large colonies of these beautiful and inter- 
esting birds, almost exterminated by the 
professional hunter of plumes for the milli- 
ners’ trade, have greatly increased in num- 
bers, and plume hunting in the United 
States is practically at an end. The socie- 
ties also take an active interest in the 
preservation of the wild game, and have 
been especially active in California in the 
better protection of the Mourning Doves, 
which have been and still are cruelly hunted 
during more than half their nesting season. 
The Legislature, now in session, is to be 
asked and urged to change this law in the 
interest of the better protection of these 
birds, and in this movement the society 
has the co-operation of the State Game 
Protective Association, which represents 
thousands of the leading sportsmen of the 
State. This association has indorsed the 
Audubon Society's proposition to have only 
one month of open season for the hunting of 
doves, beginning August 1. Under the pres- 
ent law, the season begins July 1 and con- 
tinues till February 15, thus cutting into 
the nesting season at both ends. 


The Audubon Society of California, or 
State society proper, was organized only 
six months ar. Previous to that date, how- 
ever, local sucieties were doing good ser- 
vice in several localities, especially along 
educational lines, and from these efforts 
there are now several thousand school chil- 
dren pledged supporters to the cause of 
bird protection. The local societies have 
been brougat into active co-operation with 
the State society, thus giving to the State 
organization a considerable force and in- 
fluence almost at its beginning. 

Those who have followed the work of the 
Audubon Societies in California during the 
brief life of thé movement will not have to 
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be informed that it has been unceasing 
and encouragingly effective in the interest 
of the preservation of the song and otaer 
non-game birds, and that something sub- 
stantial has already been accomplished. A 
little more than two years ago one .man in 
Pasadena hired boys to collect for him 
nearly fifty young mockingbirds, which he 
raised to sell. Today the State Audubon 
Society has record of nearly every caged 
mockingbird in Southern California, and 
the list is by no means long. 

Only a little while ago hundreds of these 
birds, caught in traps, were sold by Indians 
and half-breeds on the streets of Los An- 
geles, and other cities and towns of the 
State, and as the law then in force did not 
prohibit possession and as the sellers 
claimed that they obtained the birds from 
Texas or Mexico (which was done for evas- 
ion of the law), they could not be legally 
restrained. The sale of these trapped birda, 
often refusing to eat in the captivity to 
which they were unaccustomed, and more 
often not supplied with water and proper 
food by their captors, was a great and 
shocking cruelty. The Audubon Society 
has brought this to an end. The sale of our 
native birds in California or even the pos- 
session of one of them, or a part of one 
of them, without a proper permit from the 
State authorities (a provision for their 
study for scientific purposes) is now a mis- 
demeanor. By the strict letter of our State 
law, a milliner is Mable to arrest and fine 
for having even a wing of a native bird in 
her possession, and the State Audubon 
Society only awaits a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, now pending, 
where this special feature of a similar law 
is being tested, to proceed against every 
dealer thus violating the law. 

During its brief life the Audubon Society 
of California has distributed throughout 
the State more than twenty thousand edu- 
cational leaflets, warning cards, informa- 
tion circulars and digests of the non-game 
bird laws. It is putting this literature into 
every school district as rapidly as its means 
will permit, and is striving with all its 
might to increase the popular sentiment 
everywhere in the interest of non-game bird 
protection and moderation in the destruc- 
tion of all useful wild life. 





Resolutions 


WHERBAS, This session of the Teachers’ 
Association of Northern California has been 
a most pleasant and helpful one; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 
Associaton be extended to those who have 
contributed to this result: 

(1) ‘fo the Chico Choral Society, Normal 
Chorus, Normal Orchestra and High School 





Band, together with others who have 
furnished such excellent musica) entertain- 
ment. 


(2) To the local teachers and commit- 
tees who have so efficiently assumed the 
responsibilities and carried the burden of 
preparation, and to the citizens of Chico 
who have assisted in entertaining our As- 
sociation. 

(3) To the Press of Chico for giving 
notice of the meetings and full and complete 
reports of the proceedings. 

(4) To the officials of the Diamond 
Match Company and of the Experimental! 
Station for the privileges extended to the 
teachers. 

(5) To the instructors for their able 
addresses, and especially to Hon. W. V. 
Stafford and to Mr. J. H. Hamilton of the 
Beet Sugar Company. 





T. A. N.C. 


The membership of the TEACHERS’ AS 
SOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
included the complete teaching force 01 
BUTTE, COLUSA, GLENN, TEHAMA 
Counties, all of SUTT#R County, with but 
one exception, where a teacher was called 
away by the sickness of a member of th« 
family, the Faculty of the CHICO NORMAL. 
and a scattering list from other countie: 
and cities. The following is a complete lis: 
as far as we can obtain it, except for Glenn 
County, of which the list of the preseni 
year has not yet reached us. It will appea 
later: 

BUTTE COUNTY 


R. H. Dunn, Secretary and Superintendent. 
Mrs, Belle Sauber, Chico R. F. D. No. 1. 
Miss Minnie Clarke, Hurleton. 

C. A. Jameson, Berry Creek. 

R. T. McGregor, ‘Bangor. 

Miss Inez Sweetman, Oroville. 

Miss Alice V. King, Gridley. 

E. F. Zumwalt, Principal, Biggs. 

Miss Elsie Abbey, Biggs. 

Miss Genevieve LaPoint, Biggs. 

Mrs. Emma Spence, Biggs. 

Miss Grace Walton, Central House. 
Miss Minnie N. Holmes, John Adams. 
Chas. H. Camper, Pringipal, Chico. 


Oakdale School 


Samuel P. Robbins, Chico. 
Miss Lena Barkley, Chico. 
Miss Cora Moyer, Chico. 

Miss Mabel wougherty, Chico. 
T. B. Crowder, Chico. 

Miss Winona Hendricks, Chico. 
Miss Kate Coady, Chico. 

Miss Jennie Lowell, Chico. 
Miss Margaret Collins, Chico. 
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Salem St. School 


Miss Grace Schorr, Principal, Chico. 
Miss Belle Mansfield, Chico. 

Miss Pauline Jackson, Chico. 

Miss Virginia Wright, Chico. 

Miss Mattie Brooks, Chico. 

Miss Margaret Harvey, Chico. 

Mrs. Agnes B. Meline, Chico. 

Miss Edna Earle, Chico. 

Miss Alma Bryan, Chico. 

Miss Alice Crum, Chico. 


Chico Vecino School 


Miss Mattie Springer, Principal, Chico. 
Miss Lottie Hallett, Chico. 


Bidwell Add’n School 


Miss Mabel Schell, Chico. 
Miss Hattie Evans, Chico. 


Sacramento Ave. School 
Miss Emma Swearingen, Chico. 
River Road School 


Miss Lillian Baker, Music Teacher, Chico 
Miss Lois Stilson, Chico. 


High School 


W. M. Mackey, Principal, Chico. 
Miss Gertrude Berg. 

Miss Faith Shoup. 

Miss Flora Wepfer. 

Clarence Studley. 

Miss Olive Vadney. 

Miss Lucile Graves. 

Miss Lena Stansbury. 

Miss Nellie Wilson, Cherokee. 

Miss Mabel Tower, Chico. 

Miss Grace Loveless, Clipper Mills. 
Miss Elizabeth Potter, Yankee Hill. 
Miss Ida Jones, Nelson. 

Miss Bertha Wallaée, Forest Ranch. 
Mrs. Annie L. Heckart, Clear Creek. 
Ralph W. Camper, Principal, Durham. 
Miss Lois Hansen, Durham. 

Mrs. Mary Davis, Chico R. F. D. No. 2. 
Miss Ruby Hamrick, Chico R. F. D. No. 2. 
Mrs. Alice Skillin, Chico. 

Miss Mary Chase, Oroville. 

Miss Gertrude Allen, Hurleton. 

Benj. Biros, Forbestown. 

Miss Clara M. Hicks, Forest Ranch. 
Miss Ida Ruff, Brush Creek. 

Miss Edith Lemmon, Bangor. 

Mrs, K. C. Tucker, Oroville. 

Edgar Hunter, Principal, Gridley. 
Miss Susie Wilkins, Gridley. 

Miss Charlote Channon, Gridley. 
Miss Annie Welch, Gridley. 

E. E. Wood, Principal, Gridley. 

Miss Elizabeth Keyser, Gridley. 

Miss Schone Kurlandzik, Gridley. 
Miss Mary F. Moak, Cohasset. 

Miss Adah BE, Hintz, Brush Creek. 
Miss Lucile Haling, Principal, Honcut. 
Miss Susan E. Steel, Honcut. 


Miss C, Leibhauser, Bangor. 

Miss Mollie A. Starks, Paradise. 
Miss Irene Wenig, Enterprise. 
Miss Mary Fairchild, Biggs. 

Karl Campbell, Chico. 

Mrs. Rose D. Ruff, Honcut. 

Miss Katie BE. Lynch, Lovelock. 
Miss Edith Clindinin, Lumpkin. 
Miss Thirsa Grant, Gridley. 

Miss Eva E. Woodward, Magalia. 
Miss Beryl Mansfield, West Branch. 
Miss Edna Johnston, Principal, Nord. 
Miss Sara A. Doyle, Nord. 

Miss Maggie Lynch, Pentz. 

Ernest McElroy, Mooretown. 

Miss Minnie Braselton, Oroville. 
Mrs. Josie Mansfield, Enterprise. 
Miss Kate E. Conger, Brush Creek. 
Miss Lelit Osborn, Chico. 

Miss Frances Nelson, Paradise. 
Miss Genevieve Pratt, Nelson. 

Miss Kate McGregor, Nimshew. 
Mrs. Edith Kitrick, Oroville. 

Miss Lotie Schultz, Bloomingdale. 


Bird St. Schoo! 


A. E,. Camp, Principal, Oroville. 
Miss Bertie Tucker, Oroville. 
Miss Viola Crum, Oroville. 
Miss Minnie B. Veatch, Oroville. 
Miss Jessie Daggett, Oroville. 
Miss Mattie Elliott, Oroville. 
Miss Julia Ward, Oroville. 
Miss Nettie Rider, Oroville. 
Miss Caroline Sexton, Oroville. 
Miss Jessie Rippey, Oroville. 
East Side School 
Miss Estella Walton, Principal, Oroville 


High Schoo! 


Robert Butler, Principal, Oroville. 
Miss Jennie A. Comings, Oroville. 
Miss Texaina T. Kurtz, Oroville. 
Miss Leila Boynton, Oroville. 

H. P. Short, Principal, Paradise. 
Miss Inez C. Smith, Paradise. 

Mrs. Dora Horton, Principal, Palermo. 
Miss Kate Bromley, Palermo. 

Miss Frances A. Perdue, Chico. 

Miss Caroline E. Hogan, Concord. 
Miss Mary Cranley, Oroville. 

Miss Beatrice Rouke, Biggs. 

Miss Mary E. Doyle, Cana. 

Mrs. J. B. Elkins, Nimshew. 

Miss Hazel McElroy, Honcut. 

Miss Ida A. Ryan, Clear Creek. 

C. G. Kline, Principal, Stirling City. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch, Stirling City. 
Miss Isidore Knight, Stirling City. 
Miss Alice Byrne, Principal, Oroville. 
Mrs. Eliza Johnson. 

Miss Maggie Frishholz, Palermo. 
Miss Lola A. Kumle, Rackerby. 

Miss Mabel K. Parrish, Chico. 

Miss Elsie Bissell, Gridley. 

Miss Anna B. Nelson, Wyandotte. 
Miss Mary. A. Reed, Chico. 

Miss Gertrude Campbell, Yankee Hill. 
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COLUSA COUNTY 


Lillie L, Laugenour, Secretary, Colusa. 
Dean Prime, Sites. 

N. B. Drew, Arbuckle. 
Gertrude Houchins, Arbuckle. 
Mrs. Sabra Spurgeon, Leesville. 
Maggie Sappington, Leesville. 
Nellie Shearer, Sites. 

Cyrus Clark, Sycamore. 

Orlean Herd, Colusa. 

A. Butler, Williams. 

G. W. Moore, Colusa. 

Florence Rummelsburg, Colusa. 
Eva Wilber, Colusa. 

Alice Shepardson, Colusa. 
Rowena Pryor, Colusa. 

Bertha Laugenour, Colusa. 
Josephine Longmire, Volusa. 
Carrie Hankins, Colusa. 

A. 8. Boulware, Colusa. 

Ethel R. Farnham, Colusa. 
Percy O. Davis, Colusa. 
Virginia Kelley, Colusa. 

Dora Wolfrom, Arbuckle. - 

Mrs. F. M. Rhodes, Delevan. 
Lois Reardon, Sycamore. 
Bernard Boehmer, Colusa. 
Phoebe Struckmeyer, Maxwell. 
Atha Marr, Williams. 

Mabel Howard, Prize. 

Carrie Daly, Williams. 

Jennie C. Watt, Maxwell. 

W. H. Reardon, Grimes. 

Elva McDaniels, Princeton. 
Emma Dawley, Stonyford. 
Bertha Megonigal, Venado. 

Ella C. Stiles, Dunnigan. 

W. G. Bancroft, Lodoga. 
Maggie Sappinger, Leesville. 

R. M. Sisk, Maxwell. 

Blanche Lovelace, Maxwell. 
Lillian Rice, Maxwell. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bancroft, Zachary. 
J. P. Hall, College City. 

Myrtle Sills, College City. 

D. W. Lindsay, College City. 

R. C. Woodburn, College City. 
Louise M. Lenhart, College City. 
Florence Bernhard, College City. 
Rosemarie Lang, Colusa Junction. 
Dora Millsaps, Princeton. 

Maud Wilber, Princeton. 

Geo. Barnes, Sulphur Creek. 
Mrs. Anna E. Doyle, Colusa. 
Olga Goehringer, Arbuckle. 

J. F. Carney, Williams. 

Annie Eakle, Williams. 

Alta Lane, Williams. 

Edna Megonigal, Grand Island. 
Helena Kissling, Dunnigan. 


TEHAMA COUNTY 


Ellen A. Lynch, Secretary, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Carrie Clayman, Red Bluff. 

Laura Lopp, Red Bluff. 

Rose Curry, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. EB, E. Pugh, Cottonwood. ° 


Beatrice June Johnson, Red Buuff. 
Viola A, Jobe, Corning. 

Rose A, Gupton, Red Bluff. 
Carletta Bayles, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Lena Barley-Freemeyer, Bend. 
Mattie A. Moore, Lyonsville. 
Mrs. R. A. Shade, Red Bluff. 
Mrs. F. C. Ingersol, Cottonwood. 
Artie A. Christian, Corning. 
Helen A. Flanagan, Corning. 
Lottie Whitford, Corning. 

Belle Danforth, Corning. 

Carrie A. Jobe, Corning. 

May Todd, Corning. 

Ella M. Marshall, Corning. 

Mrs. Rhoda Kemp-Blatchley, Corning. 
Kate Burt, Red Bluff. 

Bessie A. Cooke, Rosewood. 
Gabrielle Flanagan, Corning. 
Vivian V. M. Diller, Corning. 
Daisy Weitemeyer, Red Bluff. 
Rubenia Mitchell, Paskenta. 
Anna B. Healey, Cottonwood. . 
Tressa Heaton, Corning. 

Artie Barley, Red Bluff. 

Miss J. 8S. Merritt, Cottonwood. 
Mary Thomas, Orland. 

Caroline L. Ames, Proberta. 
Edith Strawn, Henleyville. 

Mrs. Mary E, Carrier-Pierce, Hunter. 
Louise Foundeen, Henleyville. 
Dora Page, Paskenta. 

Ida May Lesher, Red Bluff. 
Henrietta Allbright, Hooker. 
Mrs. Leona Ray-Phelps, Corning. 
Caroline Gonzalves, Red Bluff. 
May Coates, Manton. 

Hattie Lingschied, Jelly. 

J. M. Stark, Vina, 

Lulu Swanson, Paynes Creek. 
Beth Lills, Lowrey. 

H. H. Sauber, Vina. 

Jennie Chesebro, Corning. 
Cornelia V. Pritchard, Red Bluff. 
Jennie Leonard, Lowrey. 

Mabel Campbell, Newville. 
Minnie Whipple, Corning. 

Beryl Mansfield, West Branch. 
Effie Carolyn Sheehan, Kirkwood. 
Emma Wehrli, Corning. 
Gertrude Deering, Corning. 

Eva Shade, Red Bluff. 

Grace Taylor, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Maude Bond-Test, Paynes Creek. 
Belle Maines, Paynes Creek. 

L. F. Mounts, Manton. 

Con A. Davis, Red Bluff. 

Belle Miller, Red Bluff. 

Clara Heavy, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Lena Walters, Red Bluff. 
Merle Gault, Red Bluff. 

Dora Lages, Red Bluff. . 
Blanche King, Red Bluff. 

Mrs. Madelein Hook-Fuller, Red Bluff. 
Flerence Tolley, Red Bluff. 

Ora Combs, Red Bluff. 

Annie Godbolt, Red Bluff. 


‘Naomi Baker, Red Bluff. 
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Marion Davies, Red Bluff. 
Mrs. Fannie Doyle-Hesse, Red Bank. 
Annie Kelly, Red Bluff. 
Nellie Kathryn Godbolt, Paskenta. 
Fred C. Davies, Paskenta. 
Estella John, Tehema. 
Mrs. Agnes Muller, Tehema. 
J. W. Raymer, Corning. 
Mary M. Bartruff, Corning. 
Nellie H. McCarthy, Corning. 
Ella Gertrude Cook, Corning. 
Annie E. Durkee, Corning. 
Nina Beauchamp, Orland. 
Glenn L. Allen, Red Bluff. 
Delia D. Fish, Red Bluff. 
Lou Irene DeYo, Red Bluff. 
Franz Ballesayus, Red Bluff. 
Fanny Ardley, Red Bluff. 
Asenath Grier, Red Bluff. 
Oba Algeo, Sutter City. 
Goetzere, Sutter City. 
Carroll, Nicolaus. 
. A, Corliss, Nicolaus. 
Loveless, Grafton. 
“Vagades, Nicolaus. 
L. Binninger, Yuba City. 
. M. Hedger, Sutter City. 
McAuslin, Live Oak. 
. Coupe, West Butte. 
. F. Bean, Yuba City. 
B. Duff, Kent. 
J. Ward, West Butte. 
. Hygelund, Meridian. 
H. Kimball, Yuba City. 
. Kimball, Yuba City. 
A. Jameson, Yuba City. 
O. Munson, Verona. 
. Gallagher, Nicolaus. 
Bryan, Yuba City. 
. Green, Yuba City. 
L. Noyes, Yuba City. 
BE. Rische, Meridian. 
Newbert, Sutter City. 
Matti, Pleasant Grove. 
. Cann, Tudor. 
L. Case, Yuba City.. 
N. Keran, Sutter City. 
F. Shackelford, Pleasant Grove. 
Mrs, F. Landis, Pleasant Grove. 
Reische, Grand Island. 
8S. Norton, Sutter City. 
Gilmore, Grafton. 
Arfsten, Nicolaus. 
. Bruce, Yuba City. 
. Coates, Cranmore. 
Ellington, Sutter City. 
W. Ward, Yuba City. 
Forderhas, Meridian. 
Mrs. T. W. O'Neill, 1804 Q street, Sacra. 
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Mrs. I. M, Jackson, 1622 G street, Sacra- 
mento, 

Mrs. L. C. Lester, Sacramento. 

Mamie Starbuck, Sacramento. 

0. W. Erlewine, Sacramento. 

Helen s#liot, Chico. 

Anna McKenney, Marysville. 

Anna Barenberg, Marysville. 


Adah Townsend, Marysville. 
Tillie Kean, Marysville. 
Esther Sullivan, Marysville. 
Anna Belle Karr, Marysville. 
BE. C, Boynton, Berkeley. 
Mrs. E. A. Wilson, Chico. 
Ethel Saxon, Wheatland. 
Aurora Murck, Wheatland. 
Mamie Coupe, Rackerley. 
Harvey Bich, Oregon House. 
Carrie L. Davis, Anderson. 
Bessie Stanwood, Marysville. 
Rose Taber, Yuba City. 
Ella Kelly, Marysville. 
Irene Smith, Marysville. 
Inez Smith, Marysville. 
Lorene Kelley, Willows. 
Emma Crew, Chico. 
Mrs. L. B. Canfield, Chico. 
Emma A. Farnham, Chico. 
C. F. Scott, Berkeley. 
P. 8S. Woolsey, San Francisco. 
J. H. Mitchell, Berkeley. 
F. J. Lobbett, Berkeley. 
Ginn Co., Berkeley. 
Macmillan Co, Berkeley. 
E. I. Miller, Chico. 
H. A, Linscott, Berkeley. 
R. L. Douglas, Red Bluff. 
Mrs. R. L. Douglas, Red Bluff. 
Miss Hall, Chico. 
Belle Southern, Redding. 
May Southern, Chico. 
Lulu EB. White, Redding. 
Miss Henderson, San Francisco. 
Clara Morrissey, Roseville. 
Aimee Jones, Chico. 
Bertha Carlson, Chico. 
J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. 
Harriet E. Davis, Redding. 

- Marcia Ardley, Copley. 
Cc. C. Van Liew, Chico. 
M. E. Meriam, Chico. 
E. I. Miller, Chico. 
Helen Eliot, Chico. 
Aimee Jones, Chico. 
A. W. Stamper, Chico. 
Georgia Carden, Chico. 
R. O. Johnson, Chico. 
Clarence Studley, Chico. . 
Winifred Paine, Chico. 
Clara Hetschell, Chico. 
Lillie Barll, Chico. 
Susan T. Smith, Chico. 
Emma Wilson, Chico. 
Clara McQuade, Chico. 
Marie Hall, Chico. 
Alice Sproul, Chico. 
Cyril Stebbins, Chico. 





Little 8-year-old Ida, attracted by its 
bright binding, selected from the library a 
copy of Pope’s “Essay on Man” to read. 
After a diligent attempt to understand it, 
she replaced the book, saying to her mother: 
“It may be easy on man, but it’s hard on 
children.” 
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Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation 


The partially completed program for 
the annual] convention of the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association, the sessions of which 
will begin on the evening of April 3 ana 
continue until] the evening of April 5, has 
been made public. 

Commenting upon the matter, Superin- 
tendent R. N. Wright of the public schools 
says: 

“No teachers’ meeting of the Pacific Coast 
represents so large a territory or so many 
higher institutions of learning. Four state 
universities—Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho—ten normal schools, two col 
leges and several commercial schools, be. 
sides a large number of city schools, wil: 
be represented.” 

Chance to Show Hospitality 

President G. H. Black of the Lewiston 
State Normal school says: 

“I have received definite word from the 
ten normal schools in the Inland Empire 
stating in each case that one or more of the 
faculty, including the president, would be 
in attendance. 

“This is Lewiston’s opportunity to prove 
itself a good host, and a great opportunity 
to increase interest in Lewiston as an idea: 
residence city.” 

The program follows: 


Wednesday Evening, April 3 


Addresses of welcome by Maycr Henry 
Heitfield and John O. Bender, president o1 
the Commercial Club. 

Responses E. A. Bryan, president of the 
Washington State College at Pullman, and 
President 8. B. L. Penrose of Whitman Col. 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Annual address by O. T. Craig, L.L.D.., 
president of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Association and the University of Montana 
at Missoula, Montana. 

Reception. 


Thursday Morning, April 4 


General session. General discussion oi 
“Our schools demand strong academic and 
professional preparation on the part oi 
teachers: How do the states represented 
by this association meet this demand: 
Needed schoo] legislation.” 

Leaders of discussion: State superinten. 
dents of public instruction: Ackerman o) 
Oregon, Harmon of Montana, Dewey of 
Washington and Chamberlain of Idaho. 


Thursday Afterr.oon 

General session. 

Address from 1 to 1:45 o'clock, President 
E. T. Mathes of the Bellingham Normal 
school, Bellingham, Washington. 

Discussion: “Would an increase in the 
number of male teachers strengthen the 
efficiency of our school system?” 

Leaders: Superintendent of schools, 
Spokane,. Washington, Mr. Jones; Superin. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There are so many inferior, 
low priced, so-called“ Webster’ 
dictionaries now offered for sale 
that exceeding care should be 
taken to look for the Circular 


Trade-Mark on the front cover 
and our name on the title-page. 


The International |s the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


Of no other rey | can the followin 
be said: that all of the 45 State Superintend- 
ents of Schools are a unit in theirindorsement; 
that the schoolbook publishers adhere to it as 
their standard; that lege Presidents, State 
Normal School Princ County and City 
Superintendents and educators without num- 
ber commend and praise it; that in every in- 
stance where State purchases have been made 
for the supply of public schools, the genuine 
Webster has n selected 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 


Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly vocabulary of 
enlarged with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the Interna- 


Foreign Metric 

all Nations, including Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 
PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD Altingly says; “The 

International is a wonderful. npact storehouse of accu- 





vate information.” 
2380 Pages. 5000 Lllustrations. 


Should You Not own Such a Book in order 
to answer quickly and with final authority 
the many questions arising daily 

new words, spelling, pronunciation, - 
tion, etymology, synonyms, etc. ? 


for 
1116 Paces ame 


Write for the * DICTIONARY HABIT,” —F REE. 
G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


GET THE BEST. 
















tendent of Schools Siders at Pocatello; Pro- 
fessor Sampson of the Washington ‘State 
College at Pullman. 

Sectional meeting 3 to 4:30 o'clock. 


Thusday Evening 


Lectures by President Campbell of the 
University of Oregon, at Eugene; President 
Kean of the State University, at Seattle, 
Washington, with President Ressler of the 
State Normal school, at Monmouth, as al- 
ternate. 


Friday Morning 


Sectional meeting from 9 to 10 o'clock. 
General meeting from 10 to 12 o'clock. 

Discussion: “Significant phases in the 
trend of American education.” 

Leaders: FE. A. Bryan, president of 
Washington State College at Pullman; Pres- 
ident 8S. B, L. Penrose of Whitman College 
at Walla Walla, Washington; President Mc- 
Lean of the State University of Idaho at 
Moscow. 

Friday Afternoon 


Excursion. Objective point to be decided 


Friday Evening 
Lecture. Speaker yet to be selected. 
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Matters to be provided for: 
and sectional programs: 


High schoo: 
Presidents Mc- 
Lean and Sampson; Normal sectional pro. 


gram: Principal Shafer; Primary and gram. 
mar grades sectional programs: Professor 
R. N. Wright, superintendent of the Lewis. 
ton public schools, and Professor Calaoun 
of the Lewiston State Normal school. 


Officers of Association 


The officers of the Inland Empire Teach 
ers’ Association are: 

President, O. T. Craig, LL.D., president 
of University of Montana; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. 8S. Bond of Walla Walla; second 
vice-president, T. L. Landers of Pendleton, 
Oregon; secretary, H. C. Calhoun of Lewis. 
ton; treasurer, H. C. Sampson of Pullman; 
Executive Committee—Superintendent R 
N. Wright of Lewiston, Idaho; Presideni 
Shafer of Cheney, Washington, and Presi. 
dent T. A, McLean of Moscow, Idaho. 


Committees 
Entertainmeat — Miss Bernice 
Miss Callison, Mr. 
Ulen. 
Press—Mr. Calhoun and Miss Butler. 
Music—Mrs. Ely, Mr. Harold Hurlbut, 


McCoy, 
Tarlkington and Mr. 

















rts and hold University degrees. 
ally, 50 in January. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE students combined. 


Teachers Prepared for Commercial Departments—Several Now in Union High Schools 


METROPOLITAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stenographic Institute and Academy 


925 Goiden Gate Avenue 
Saa Francisco, Cal. 


Heads of departments, business 


$400 Computing Machine just added. 300 enrolled annu- 
$17,000 in fittings. Positions assurea. 

















NORMAL 


OUR TEACHERS ARE SPECIALISTS 


Stockton Business College and 


INSTITUTE 








Special Normal Department 


This is your opportunity to enroll yourself with us at Reduced Rates 
EMPLOYMENT OF OUR GRADUATES A FEATURE 


We also furnish Room and Board 
to our Pupils for $13.00 per month 




















Tm 


and Most Thorough 
A school 





Send for 
Catalogue 


eet en cans Sted js Le Aanip. 


Lackey, Hood @ Hollmann 
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PHYSICS TEAGHERS “is es eresaest.o" APPARATUS 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
University Apparatus Company, Berkeley 





Miss Eggeman and Mrs. Stacey. 

Reception—President Black, Mr. Jenifer, 
Miss Henry, Miss Jennings and Miss Mc- 
Coy. 

Association Membership—Miss Blanch. 
ard, Miss Gwynne, Miss Urch, Miss Haver- 
nick, Mr. Wooster, Mr. Earl, Mr. Caessman 
and Mr. Bishop. 

Local Executive—Professor Wright, Miss 
McCoy, Mr. Calhoun, Mrs. Ely, President 
Black and Miss Gwynne. 


Personnel Executive Committee 

The personnel of the executive committee 
follows: 

Professor Wright of Lewiston, President 
McLean of Moscow and Dr. Shafer of the 
Cheney Normal] schog]. 

It is said that the superintendents of the 
four states which are represented in the 
association will attend the sessions: Tae 
four superintendents are: 

BE. H. Harmon of Montana, Miss Belle 
Chamberlain of Idaho, J. H. Ackerman oi 
Oregon and Mr. Dewey of Washington, 





Gladys: “Is Bobby very intellectual?” 

Ethel: “Goodness, no! Why, Bobby is 
making $20,000 a year and has been men- 
tioned for Governor!”—Life. 


Janitor: “Stop playing that trombone; 
that man in the next room says he can’t 
read.” 

Dinkheimer: “Ach, vot ignoranceness! 
I could read ven I vas fife years oldt!”— 
Cincinnati Tribune. 








Milton Bradley Company 


ARE NOW 
PERMANENTLY LOCATED IN 
THEIR NEW BUILDING 


147-151 Grove St., near Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

With a new stock of Kindergarten 

Materials, Brown’s Famous Pictures, 


Manual Training Supplies and Teach- 
ers’ Books. 


New catalogues now ready. 














High School Teachers," Cali- 
fornia, 1906-1907 


Additions, Changes and Corrections to March 
6th, 1907. 


ALHAMBRA 


*Jessie A. Moore, Physics, Chemistry, 
ography. 

ALTURAS (Modoc Co. H. S&S.) 

George B. Finnegan, Principal, Latin, History, 


Civics. 
California, A. B., 1897, Graduate, 1899. 
Rachel M. Brockman, Mathematics, Physics, 
Mediaeval and English History. 
Drury College, A. B., 1903. 
California, 1906-6. 
Annette A. Abbott, French, English, Ancient 
History. 
California, B. L., 1904. 
*Charlotte C. Kent, Commercial. 
Polytechnic Business College. 
BANNING 
*A, B. Handshy, Principal, Mathematics, Span- 
ish, Chemistry. 
*Marguerite King, English History, Latin. 


BERKELEY 


Eva V. Carlin, History. 
California. 


BISHOP (U. H. S&S.) 
*Caroline Gilpin, History, English. 


Olive Rogers, Latin, Mathematics, Physics. 
Chicago, Ph. B., 1903. 
BODIE 
*Chas. R. Roberts, English, German, 


matics, History. 
Stanford, A. B., 1905. 
BOSTONIA (EI Cajon VU, H. S&S.) 
*C. J. Plerson, Principal, Mathematics, Physics. 
*Elizabeth A. Wood, tin, German. 
Pomora College, A. B., 190 
San Diego Normal. 
California, A. B., 1905. 
*Minnie Wharton, English, History. 
California, B. L., 1906. 
BOULDER CREEK (U. H. S&S.) 
*J. M. Preeman, princes Mathematics, Science. 
Stanford, A. B., 1898. 
Kansas, 1898-99. 
Louise C. Ehrmann, English, History. 
California, B. L., 1904. 
*Edith Lioyd, Latin, Algebra, Book-keeping. 
Stanford, A. B. 
DOWNEY (Los Nietos Valley U. H. S&S.) 
*A,. B. Grant, Principal, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. 
Kansas State Normal, 1894. 
Kansas, A. B., 1896; A. M., 1897. 
Zoe S. Bartruff, German, . 
Stanford A. B., 1900; A. M., 1903. 
*Margaret Herskovitz, Latin, Commercial. 
Occidental College, B. L., 1905. 
California, 1905-06. 
*Josie McKellar, History. 


ELSINORE (U. H. &.) 


Rear ~: aoe pt 
emistry, y phy. 
Edinburgh, M. A., 1889. 


Physi- 


Mathe- 


Mathematics, 
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London, B. Sc., 1902. 
Glasgow, 1903-05. 
Katherine Mcintyre, ro English, History. 
Stanford, A. B. 1901. 
ESCONDIDO 
Helena M. Nye, English, German, Drawing. 
Elsie G. Nutting, Mathematics, Latin. 
ESPARTO (U. H. S&S.) 
Edith &. Chase, English, History, Commercial. 
FORT BRAGG (U. H. S&S.) 
*J. S. Cotton, Principal, Mathematics, Physics. 
FORTUNA 
*Grace Monroe, Latin, Ancient History. 
Stanford, A. B., 1905. 
Alice Johnson, Mathematics, Latin Physics. 
FRUITVALE (U. H. S., No. 4, Alameda Co.) 
Anna M. Goetz, German, Med. and Mod. History. 
*Maud Stucker, Physiography, English. 
HANFORD (U. H. S&.) 
*E. J. Edwards, Commercial, Composition. 
hed Jewell College, A. B., 1888; A. M., 


90. 
*Jenette Minard, English, Latin. 
HEMET (U. H. §&.) 
*Alice M. Bantz, English, History. 
Vice Mabel Clark, at Laton, 1906-07. 
HOLLYWOOD (U. H. S&S.) 
J. O. Churchill, Principal, Geometry. 
Moores hill, A. M. 
Chicago, studied. 
Elizabeth ay Ne History, German. 


Iowa, «a ; 
Eleanor ‘Hammack, English, Latin. 
California, A. B., 00. 
Dahlia meer, Physics, Algebra, Physical 
Culture. 
California, A. B., 1904. 
John W. Nevius, Physiography, Gymnasium, 


Chemistry, Physics. 
University of Wisconsin. 
State Normal, Los Angeles. 

Wilbur A. Drake, Latin, History. 
Stanford, A. B., 1905. 

*Alice Craig, English. 
Minnesota, B. L. 

*Ellen Mankey, Music, Drawing. 
Iowa State Normal. 


JULIAN (Cuyamaca VU. H. S&S.) 


Cc. P. Evans, Principal, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, History. 
State Normal, San Jose. 
Ava Evans, English, Latin, History. 
LATON (U. H. 8&.) 
*O. §. Hoover, Principal, Mathematics, Physi- 


ography, Physics, German. 
Stanford, A. B., 1905. 

*Mabel S. Clark, English, History, Latin. 
State Normal, San Jose, 1894. 
California, B. L., 1903. 

LORDSBURG (Bonita U. 


M. Loulse Fitts, —. English. 
California, A. B., 1902. 


LOS ANGELES (Polytechnic H. S.) 


"“W. A. Vivian, English. 
“Elizabeth Me mae German. 


H. &.) 


Charlotte S&S. he, Mathematics. ( 
Fred D. Hood, I ead Dept. Mech. Arts. 
Chas. §. Th , Dept. Mech, Arts. 
“H. L. Detric "Drawing. 
“Anna May Belt, “English. 
Stanford, 
*Ethel Magee, Eng tingileh. 
‘Robert A. Th hompson, Mathematics. 


Los BANOS (West Side U. H. S&.) 

"Sophie Schroeder, German, Commercial. 
California, b. L., 1904. 
OAKLAND 

Gertrude Jewett, wen 
ae peeree Fre , 
ena M. Rg ne 
Annie F, ym Eng 
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THE WHITAKER and RAY CO- 


are located at 


Thirty-sixth and San Pablo, Oakland 
with a full stock of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
BOOKS AND APPARATUS 


New Location New Building New Stock 
Orders and Correspondence Solicited 


San Francisco Location About Sept. 1S 
GROVE AND VAN NESS. 











California, Los Angeles—‘“In the Land of 
Sunshine.”’ 


HARVARD SCHOOL 


Fits for cellege and business. Fine buildings. Twelve 


FOR Bors 
Military 


instructors. Fully equipped Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories. Ten acre campus, laid out for all 
kinds of athletic sports. Cement Tennis Courts. 

mile Track. Two Gymnasiums. Gallery 
Track. Shower Baths. Send for illustrated cata- 
Principal, Grenville C. Emery, A. M., late 
Master in the Boston Latin School. Commandant, 
Col. Richard P. Kelley, formerly military instructor 
in New York State service. 


District School Teachers 


ARE NEEDED BY 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY 


These places pay $60, $65, $70, $75, 
for terms of eight, nine and ten 
months. Tell your eastern friends who 
want to come to California to write to 
us for the JUNE number of the SIER- 
RA EDUCATIONAL NEWS, which 
gives the list of SCHOOLS and CER- 
TIFICATES ACCREDITED IN CALI- 
FORNIA for GRAMMAR GRADE CER- 
TIFICATES., 

No advance registration fee for 
those who will take these schools. 
We have a number of places on hand, 
and more coming each day. 

















California Teachers’ Agencies 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
(Now in Berkeley) 
416 ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. - 
525 Stimson Block - - 


Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
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Catherine Englehardt, Mathematics. 
Miss S. B. Culver, Latin. 

Miss F. M. Hanna, German. 

*Miss Bertha Chapman, Botany, Zoology. 


OLEANDER (Washington VU. H. S&S.) 


*F. Mervyn Thompson, 
*Florence Robertson, 
ing. 


History, Mathematics. 
Mathematics, Book-keep- 


ONTARIO 


Jefferson B. Taylor, Principal, Geometry, U. 8. 
History. 
Colby College, A. B., 18738; A. M., 1876. 
H. P. Reynolds, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 


try. 
University of Texas. 
Julia 8B. Tubbs, English. 
Stanford, A. B., 1898. 

Mrs. Lana M. C. Conger, Latin, 
Minnesota, A. B., 1895. 
Edward Harwood Greek, Spanish, Algebra. 

Stanford, A. B., 1896; A. M., 1897. 
Columbia. 
*Jessie B. Peirson, Physiography, Botany, His- 
tory. 


German. 


ORLAND (U. H. S&S.) 
*H. G. Harwood, Principal, 


Science. 
Stanford, A. B., 1896; A. M., 
Nina L. Beauchamp, Latin, 
cial. 
California, B. L., 1908. 


Mathematics, 


1897. 
English, Commer- 


REEDLEY (Alita Joint U. H. &.) 


Media KK. Carrier, Principal, 
Latin, Ancient History. 

Wellesley, A. B., 1892. 

Mrs. Grace Post Gardner, Latin, 
Wellesley, A. B., 1898. 

*Clara Muller, English, German. 

*Jos. F. Leonard, Commercial, U. 
State Normal School, 
San Jose 


Mathematics, 
Sciences 


S. History. 
San Jose, 1900. 
»wusiness College. 


SANTA PAULA (U. H. &.) 


E. L. Zahn, Principal, 
keeping. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, A. B., 
M., 1896. 
*Florence H. Soliman, —_—- 
California, .w. a 900. 
*Mabel Porter, Latin, PE 
Ruth Fleisher, Spanish, History. 
California, A. B., 19065. 
*Geo. W. Miles, Science, Algebra. 
Maud Hiett, Stenography, Commercial. 
San Francisco Business College, 1892. 


Book- 
1895; A. 


German, Botany, 


UKIAH (Mendocino Co. H. S.) 


P. B. Westerman, Science Principal. 
California, studied. 
*Florence Atkinson, English, 
California, B. L., 1906. 
*Margaret Smith, French, German, 
California, B. L., 1905. 
*Curtis B. Lockiin, Mathematics, 
California, B. 8., 1901. 
Stanford, Graduate, 1901-02. 
Cc. A. Bernhard, Commercial. 
Campbell Normal University, } 
Mrs. Nettie Bernhard, Music. 
University of Pacific, Mus. B. 


Latin. 
History. 


Science. 


Schoolmaster asking the meaning of “the | 


_NEW PEERLESS RESTAURANT, 


quick and the dead,” small urchin says: 
“Please, sir, the man as gets out of the way 
of the motor car is quick, and ‘im as doesn’t 
is dead.” —Sporting Times. 





| Primary Education ... 
' Popular Educator . 





Hitchcock Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL 


Accredited to the Universities. Separate rooms 
for Cadets. Junior hall for young cadets. Xmas 
term will begin August 14th. 





Subscription Offers 


If you wish to combine the “News” with 
any other educational journal, we will allow 
you to do so, for the price of the other pub- 
lication alone. There are a few exceptions 
to this offer, but only a few. 


If you wish to combine more than one edu- 
cational magazine with the “News,” add to 
their combined list price, 50 cents for the 
“News,” then deduct 25 per cent of the total 
amount and send us the balance. 


The following list of publications is sug- 


| gested as being excellent for combination 


with the “News” at the price of the other 
publication alone, indicated with its name: 


1.00 


Norma] Instructor 
World’s Events 


‘Primary Plans 


N. E. Journal of Education 


| American Primary Teacher . 


Review of Reviews (Amer.) 
Modern Priscilla ....... 
Pandex of the Press .... 


We are offering the Review of Reviews. 
Woman’s Home Companion and Success or 


, Cosmopolitan, or almost any educationa! 


magazine published at One Dollar, together 
with the Sierra Educational News, for only 
$3.25, list price $5.50. 


Business communications concerning this 
publication should for the present be sent 
to P. O. Box $21, Berkeley. Call upon us at 
the First National Bank Bldg. 


Inasmuch as our mailing lists were de. 
stroyed and have had to be re-constructed 
from memory and by the assistance of oth- 
ers, we would greatly appreciate informa- 
tion from our readers who know of sub- 
scribers who are not receiving the “News.” 
Send also date of your subscription, with 
any renewal of subscription. 


WHEN IN SACRAM ENTO 
Go to the 





720 K. St. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sdward Hyatt, Supt. of Public Instruction 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
J. N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
President of the Board 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Instruc.. 
Secretary of the Board 
Morris E. Dailey 
President of State Normal School. 
J. F. Millspaugh Los Angeles 
President of State Norma! School 


President of State Normal School 
Samueb T. Black San Diego 
President of State Normal School 
Frederick L. Burke. ............. San Francisco 
President of State Normal School 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler Berkeley 
President of State University 
Alexis F. Lange Berkeley 
Professor of Pedagogy, Univ. of Cal. 
STATE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE 

N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
iiaward Hyatt, vay Pub. Inst.....Sacramento 
. Cc Van Li Chico 
Sacramento 
ASSOCIATION 
BE. Dailey San Jose 
M. Fitzxeraid. 405 Fillmore 
San Francisco 
ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


. Sacramento 


eS 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


President, Dr. M. 
teaches snian M. 


TEACHERS’ 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Minnie Abrams, Oroville 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASS- 
CIATION. 


President....Supt H. A. Adrian, Santa Barbara 
Financial Secretary..Wiil 8S. Angier, San Diego 


CALIFORNIA hie GEOGRAPHY CLUB 


President T. Wright, Redlands 
Cor, Secretary Fred Koch, Berkeley 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President Frank Tade, Sacramento 
Sec'y-Treas E. B. Willlams, Fresno 


CALIFORNIA 
California Commercial Teachers’ 
President....Mrs. F. Brownsberger, Los Angeles 
Secretary Edward Howe, Jr., Sacramento 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President Ida M. Fisher, San Jose 


. G. Wahlberg, Fresno 
Other changex announced later. 


Association 


; 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


F,. B. Dresslar, Chairman 


Berkeley 
Frank Morton, Secretary 


San Francisco 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS’ CLUB 


Lane, President 
Barham, Secretary 


PF. M, 


C. ae Fresno 


PUBLISHING HOUSES AND THEIR REPRE- 
RESENTATIVES 
Ginn and Co. 


(See ad) 8S. C. 
Shumate. 
Whitaker & Ray Co. 


Smith, A. E. 
(See ad) C. M. Wiggin, 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Mitchell, Mer. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 
Cc. F. Scott. 
Macmillan Co., 
Morehouse. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,, W. G. Hart- 
ranft, H. A. Linscott. 

American Book Co., (see ad.) A. F. Gunn, P. 8. 
Woolsey, J. O. Osborne, C. C. Hughes. 

Milton Bradley Co., (see ad.) H. O. Palen, L. 
Van Nostrand. . 

F. A. Owens Co., Berkeley, care Boynton and 
Esterly 


(see ad.) J. H. 


Berkeley, G. H. Chilcote, 


Berkeley, Mr. Ellsworth, T. C. 
Berkeley, 


NEW MEXICO 


Territorial Board of Education 
Governor Hagerman Santa Fe 
Ex-Officio President 
Territorial Superintendent 
Hiram Hadley 
ExOfficio Secretary 
w. G. T Albuquerque 
. Univ. of New Mexico 
Cc, Light 
Samana J. Vert 


Silver City 
E. Las Vegas 

Pres. N. M. Normal Univ. 
Luther Foster Mesilla Park 
Bro. E. Lewis 
Pres. 


Santa Fe 


St. Michael's College 


‘STONE @ SMITH 


School Architects 


MIDWAY OFFICE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


We make school work our specialty, 
and have designed over fifty modern 
school buildings in California. 

Preliminary plans and estimates fur- 
nished upon application. 


The Wild Flowers 
of California 


Their Names, Haunts and Habits. 

New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

In which has been added a key to the 
Flowering Plants and List of the Plant 
Families or Orders represented in this 
work. 

















b 
Mary Elizabeth Parsons 


Illustrations by 


Margaret Warriner Buck 


520 pages, equare 12 mo,, 150 full page illus- 
trations, printed upon fine paper, and bound 


handsomely in cloth. Price $2.00 net. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
PUBLISHERS 


San Francisco Los Angeles 








Mrs. L. V. SWEESY, Director 





School of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AND METHODS 


Berkeley, California 
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Published by 
BOYNTON 4 ESTERLY, 
a 


717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
BE. C. BOYNTON, Managing Bditor. 
Advertising Manager Arthus M. Cleghorn 


Entered as second-class matter January 23, 
1906 at the postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., 
under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Los Angeles Office: 525 Stimson Block. 


Published monthly. Subscription, 50 cents a 
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Publishers’ Comment. 


Beginning with this number, the publish- 
ers will enclose slips to those whose sub- 
scriptions are expiring, for RENEWAL. 
The “News” will be sent for one additionai 
month and will then be discontinued, ex- 
cept in cases of doubt, owing to confusion 
arising from the loss of list at the time ol 
the earthquake. 

The price of the “News” is FIFTY 
CENTS for the year. There is no other pub- 
lication for teachers which has so much 
actual] fact and information for anything 
like the price, and there is NO OTHER 
PUBLICATION ANYWHERE that gives as 
much definite information about educa- 
tional affairs of the Pacific slope as does the 
“News.” 

The “News” is offered in combination 
with other publications (see list elsewhere) 
and can be read at little or no extra expense 
if you place your educational subscriptions 
through us. 

Every day we receive statements to the 
effect that subscribers have not received 
the paper since last April. For all such 
cases the subscription is cheerfully extend- 
ed the appropriate length of time. It is 
somewhat exasperating, inasmuch as we 
have endeavored by all methods at our 
command to get all missing names. A let 
ter addressed “SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS,” San Francisco, Cal., would have 
reached us with fair certainty at any time 
after May ist, 1906, yet apparently it has 
occurred to many to do this only after a 
lapse of ten months. Nevertheless, if you 
know of any who still are not getting the 
copy, let us know and we will send it. 


Editorial 


It ig due to the readers of the “SIERR. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS” that the latenes 
of the recent numbers be explained. Th: 
bulk of the materia] for the proceeding: 
of the T. A. N. C. was on hand by the firs! 
‘of January. It was set with the expectation 
of being used that month, but the rest o: 
the material failed to come. So other ma 
terial was given to the printer about th: 
10th of the month. This delayed the editor 
so that he was unable to give it-the im 
mediate attention necessary, and, in conse 
quence, the January issue was delayed 
unduly. The February number was again 
held for the missing material until the 8th 
It did not come, so that other material was 
again substituted and was all in the hand: 
of the printer by the llth. Scarcity of lino 
type operators delayed the setting, and 
other mechanical delays, owing to insuffi 
ciency of large presses in Berkeley, kepi 
the February number back. As, however 
most of the March issue has been in type 
since January 10th, this number is ex. 
pected to appear about the middle of the 
month, but still short of part of the materia: 
for the proceedings. ‘This is not due tc 
either the committee in charge of the num 
ber, nor of the editor of the paper, as they 
have sought diligently for the missing ma 
terial for three months. We shall hope to 
publish it at an early date. 





Meetings 


CALIFORNIA 
ces County Institute, Redding, March 18 


Kern County Institute, 
20-22. 

Riverside County 
week in March. 

Santa Cruz County Institute, 
March 26-28, 


San ae County Institutes, San Diego 
March 27-29; Imperial, April 4. 

Alameda County Institute, Oakland, April 1-3 
, oe County Institute, Nevada City, Apri! 
Sonoma Soumty Institute, Petaluma, April § 

Lake Count nstitute, Lakeport, April 23. 

Mendocino County Institute, Ukiah, May 7-10 

Teachers’ Association of Northern California 
Sacramento, November, 1907. 

Southern California Teachers’ Association 
Los Angeles, December 18-21, 1907. ' 
eee Teachers’ Association, Sacramento 

ec, 26-28. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Los Angeles, July 8-12. 


IDAHO 


Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, Lewis 
ton, -Idaho, April 3-5, 1907. 


Bakersfield, 
Institute, 


March 
Riverside, last 


Santa Cruz 


COUNTY EXAMINATIONS—Grammar Grade 
CALIFORNIA 


Shasta County, Redding, week of June 10. 
Napa County, Napa, week of June 17. 
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Institutes 


County Superintendent of Schools Frick 
announces that the Alameda County Teach 
ers’ Institute will be held April 1, 2 and 3. 
Announcement will be made later of the 
place of meeting, which has not been se- 
cured yet. The institute lecturer is to be 
Dr. Richard G. Boone, editor of “Education’ 
and former Superintendent of Scaools oi 
Cincinnati. There will be two lectures each 
day, as well as a musical program. The 
forenoon lecture will be especially for 
teachers, while the afternoon lecture will be 
of a general nature. 


Three hundred teachers will attend the 
City and County Teachers’ Institute in San 
Diego March 2/, 28 and 29. At least one 
lecture is expected to be given by President 
Butler of Columbia University. Dr. E. C. 
Moore, Superintendent of the City Schools 
in Los Angeles; C. P. Neilson of San Fran- 
cisco, now in Los Angeles, and Miss Bstelle 
Carpenter of San Francisco will be among 
the speakers. 


Superintendent Stockton is now busily 
engaged in arranging the program for the 
annual Kern County Teachers’ Institute, 
which will be held in Bakersfield Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, the 20th, 21st 
and 22d of March. The program and list oi 
speakers has not yet been definitely ar- 
ranged, but an attempt will be made to 
have one of the most successful institutes 
yet held, and among the noted persons who 
will be present to give addresses will be 
Edward Hyatt, the State Superintendent oi 
Education, and Morris Elmer Daly, the pres- 
ident of the State Normal School at San 
Jose. Morning and evening sessions wil: 
be Held in the Women’s Club Hall during 
the three days, during which the pupils o1 
the schools will enjoy a vacation. Most oi 
the country schools will be closed through. 
out the week. 


Superintendent L. W. Babcock has decided 
to hold the next Teachers’ Institute at 
Ukiah, beginning May 7th, and continuing 
through the 8th, 9th and 10th. Among the 
eminent educators to be present is Presi 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Berkeley, 
who will deliver a popular lecture the even. 
ing of the 8th. It is Mr. Babcock’s plan to 
have the teachers do special work during the 
day sessions and have lectures of genera: 
interest each evening. Experience has 
shown this to be the best way to make in 
stitutes interesting and beneficial to both 
teachers and the people, as they should be. 


Supt. Champ 8. Price has called the Santa 
Cruz County Institute to meet at Santa 
Cruz on March 25-28, in the Congregationa) 
Church. The lecturers are State Supt. 
Hyatt, Prof. Henry Suzzallo of Stanfora 
University, Frederick William Prince of San 
Francisco, W. J. M. Cox of Fresno, W. G. 
Hartranft of Berkeley and Mrs. Augusta 
Bainbridge of San Francisco. Mr. Prince 
lectures on the Grand Canyon of the Ari- 
zona, the Cliff Dwellings and the Petrified 
Forests. 


The hasta County Teachers’ Institute 
has been called to meet in Redding Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 18 to 20 
No institute was held during the year 1906 
and one has to be held before the school 
year expires in order to comply with the 
law. 

Miss Lulu White, County Superintendent 
has engaged the following lecturers and 
instructors: L. L. Armstrong, principal ot 
the Mastic school, Alameda; Miss Edna A. 
Rich, manual training teacher, Santa Bar 
bara, and Rev. C. R. Brown, Oakland. 


The National Educational Association, 
which was to have convened in San Fran. 
cisco last summer, but did not do so be 
cause of the disaster, bas accepted an 
invitation to meet in Los Angeles from July 
8 to 12. It had been intended to hold the 
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convention in Philadelphia this summer, 
but the Trunk Line Association refused tc 
make the regular fare concessions, and sc 
the Los Angeles invitation was accepted. 

About 450,000 persons are directly engaged 
in educational work in the United States, m 
which over 20,000, under favorable circum. 
stances, attend the conventions which are 
held annually in one of tne larger cities oi 
the country. It is expected that fully the 
usual number will be in Los Angeles next 
July. 


The executive committee of the Western 
division of the State Teachers’ Association 
met in State Superintendent Ackerman’s 
office February 23 and arranged for a meet. 
ing of the association at Salem, Oregon. 
July 1, 2 and 3. At this meeting the com- 
mittee expects to have present some oi 
the best-known speakers of the country. 

The work of the three days will be divided 
into seven different sections, as follows: 
Primary, intermediate, advanced, music, 
high school, collegiate and superintendence 
department. 

Arrangements have been made with 
County Superintendent Moores to hold the 
Marion County Institute at the same time 
and invitations will be extended to the 
neighboring counties to attend. 

Those present at the meeting were: Miss 
A. L. Dimmick of Portland, president of the 
association; President Campbell of the Uni. 
versity of Oregon, Superintendent Powers 
of Salem, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Ackerman and Superintendent Jones 
of the State Blind School. 





Notes 
UNIVERSITY MEETINGS 


The present semester at the University 
of California has witnessed a remarkable 
series of University meetings. The Univer- 
sity meeting is an institution founded by 
rresident Wheeler after his appointment 
to the headship of the University; and is 


considered one of the most  interestii¢ 
features of the college life. The meetin::s 
are the family gatherings of the whole c.)! 
lege world. They are held twice month y 
in Harmon Gymnasium, the largest auii- 
torilum on the campus. Three meetin:s 
have thus far been held this term. At the 
first the speaker was Mr. George A. Ken. 
nan, known throughout the length and 
breadth of the English-speaking world as an 
author and magazine writer. His accounts 
of his travels in distant parts of the world, 
especially the Orient and Russia, have given 
him a reputation which he justly deserves. 
He it was who wrote the interesting 
sketches about the Russo-Japanese War. Mr. 
Kennan spoke to the students about the 
great volcano eruption near St. Pierre, on 
the island of Martininque, of which he was 
himself a witness. At the second Univer- 
sity meeting there were three speakers: 
the first was Mr. Lincoln Steffens, a native 
Californian and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity with the class of 1889. He pursued ad 
vanced studies in foreign universities and 
then returned to this country, where he has 
made for himself a high place among pu). 
licists and writers on government and poli 
tics. He is now associated with the Ameri. 
can Magazine. The second speaker was 
Dr. Endicott Peabody, the founder of the 
famous Groton School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts—the school, by the way, in 
which’ Theodor@ Roosevelt, Jr., received 
his secondary education and in which Ker. 
mit Roosevelt is now entered. Dr. Peabody 
received his preliminary education in New 
England and took his college work in Ens: 
jand at Cambridge University, where ie 
gained his strong attachment to outdoor 
sports and athletics; he was particular!y 
fond of footoall, rowing, and cricket, games 
in which he excelled. This familiarity wi‘! 
and ardent devotion to athletics have given 
him a strong hold on the minds of youn: 
men, which largely accounts for his su 
cess as the founder and master of the 
Groton School. The third speaker was ti 
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Rv. James A, Freeman, rector of St. An- 
diews’ Church in Yonkers, New York, a 
men who ranks as one of the most suc- 
cessful and ablest clergymen in the United 
states. He delivered an address of re- 
murkable power, which was in itself an 
explanation of the high place which he has 
won for himself in the hearts of young 
men, Who always appreciate what he has to 
say to them. At the third University meet- 
ing, the speakers were two in number. Dr. 
David P. Barrows, director of the Bureau 
of Education in the Philippine Islands, and 
special lecturer on anthropology at the 
University of California, was the first 
speaker. He told about some-of his inter- 
esting experiences in traveling in isolated 
parts of the Philippine Islands. He gave a 
most thrilling account of the manners and 
customs of the people whom he calls the 
“head-hunters” of the Luzon Island. Dr. 
Barrows graduated from this University in 
1895. The second speaker was the Rev. 
Miles B. Fisher of Oakland, who was also 
a University man. He is now a clergyman 
in Oakland, and is deeply interested in the 
efforts to improve the the standards of city 
government and introduce municipal forms. 

During the Xmas season a new organiza. 
tion was formed among the men of the 
San Joaquin Valley schools, called the 
“CENTRAL CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMAS. 
TERS’ CLUB.” The officers are: E. M 
Lane, President, of Fresno; D. D. Davis 
Vice-President, of Fresno; C. L. Barham, 
Secretary; J. J. Duvall, Treasurer; C. H 
Rowell, H. A. Sessions, J. A. Nowell and 
Robert McCourt, Executive Committee, ali 
of Fresno. 


In December Mr. B. M. Davis of the Chicc 
Normal severed his connection with that 
institution. His work is taken by Mr. Riley 
Q. Johnson, who came to the Normal during 
the fall term. Mr. Johnson, in turn, hands 
Over the department of Physical Science 
to Mr. Clarence K. Studley, who has been 
teaching during the fall in the Chico High 
School. His place, in turn, has been filled 
by Mr. C, B.. Whitmoyer, a graduate stu. 
dent at the University of California and a 
graduate of Chicago University. Mr. Davis 
goes to work in Miami University, in Ohio. 
His departure will be regretted in Califor. 


nia, 


Marysville is planning for a Grammar 
School building of 14 rooms, to cost about 
$' 000. The plans presented are by Stone 
ald Smith of San Francisco. 





\t small Edith’s school the teacher daily 
fies the children written exercises in the 
kK glish language. Sometimes they copy 
\ ctry from the blackboard or write letters 
O' answer advertisements. The other day 


this. “wanted” advertisement appeared on 
the board, and all the girls were required 
to hand in written applications in reply: 

“Wanted—A milliner. Apply by letter to 
Miss Smith, 10 Blank street.” 

Edith’s application was promptly handed 
to the teacher, and it read as follows: 

“Dear Miss Smith: I saw you want a 
milliner. I hate to trim hats. Can't you 
get somebody else? Please let me know at 
once. EDITH JONES.” 


By a recent vote of 44 in favor, with 12 
against, the Assembly in Oregon passed 
the University of Oregon appropriation bil! 
over the Governor’s veto. The Senate also 
voted by 22 majority, so that the University 
will have $125,000 a year for the next bi 
ennium, instead of $47,500, with $12,500 for 
repairs, etc. We congratulate President 
Campbell on the opportunity it gives the 
University for growth. 
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THE PAGET SCHOLARSHIP. 


The University has just received $2858.94 
as an endowment for the F. V. Paget 
Scholarship, to be awarded a deserving 
student from the French department for 
the pursuit of graduate work in that sub- 
ject in Europe. Professor F. V. Paget came 
to California many years ago and became 
a prominent figure in San Francisco life. 
He was a lecturer of great power on French 
literature, politics and government. San 
Francisco people came to love him and re- 
gard him as peculiarly their own. In the 
course of time he was called to the Univer- 
sity of California to take charge of the 
instruction in French. He was at that time 
the sole instructor in Romanic languages, 
but his genius soon built up the whole de- 
partment so that instruction in Spanish and 
italian was offered and in other Romanic 
languages. He won his way to the hearts 
of the University students and instructors 
just as he had the people of San Francisco. 
He was a man of strong personality and a 
genial and cordial disposition, and of great 
freshness of mind. His lectures were so 


widely and favorably known that they were~- 


largely attended, not by students alone, 
but by many outsiders who came in as 
visitors. He often lectured in the French 
language. Madame Paget was a worthy 
helpmate to her husband. She soon became 
a leader in Berkeley tife. She was the 


tounder of the Town and Gown Club, and 
was deeply interested in charitable work 


along a great many lines. She it was who 
originally thought of the plan for the in- 
firmary, which has just beea organized at 
the University. In fact, she was instru- 
mental in raising the funds, which are now 
being used for the furnishing of the in- 
firmary. She and her husband were always 
deeply interested in and very sympathetic 
with the students. They often made it pos- 
sible for deserving students to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in French. It is considered, 
therefore, that the present endowment for a 
scholarship is eminently fit as a continu- 
ation of the plans which these two worthy 
people had at heart. 


EXCELLENT WORK OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The University has received the following 
resolutions, indicative of the excellent ser- 
vices which the agricultural department is 
rendering to the people of the State: 

“RESOLVED, That the thanks of this 
organization of canned goods packers of 
California be and they are are hereby ex- 
tended to the University of California for 
the prompt and efficient assistance it is 
giving the horticultural interests of this 
State. The present investigations under the 
direction of Professor Smith of the Univer- 
sity of California, and Professor Waite of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, are of incalculable value, and it is 
earnestly recommended that the Legis)... 
ture of the State give liberal support ‘0 
the Agricultural Department of the Uni. 
versity of California.” 


THE ROSENTHAL RECITAL. 


On Friday, March 1, the 1907 series «| 
symphony concerts at the University opened 
with a piano recital by Rosenthal, accom 
panied by the University Orchestra. This 
opportunity to hear the most famous o! 
living pianists’ was heartily appreciated |) 
the students and faculty of the University, 
as well as by the people of the communit) 
generally. 





Spokane pupils have just adopted a 
a plan whereby, in turn, each teacher wil! 
have the opportunity of visiting othe: 
classes in similar lines. The scheme has 
been in operation in California for years 
and with still further development, in Red 
lands, where the teachers have been sent 
by twos to visit other towns. The Batavia 
teachers take their places temporarily. 


A mass meeting of Long Beach citizen: 
recently approved the purpose of ti 
school board in calling for $300,000 bonds 
Of this, $200,000 is to be spent in the secur 
ing a site and putting up a new High Schoo! 
building. The remaining $100,000 is to b« 
spent for the erection of grammar schoo! 
buildings. The election will soon be called 
This calls to mind the immense growta 01 
Long Beach since the time when Supt. J. | 
Morgan came into office. The city now 
employs about a hundred teachers, abou! 
100 per cent increase in four years. 


The school board of Watsonville hus 
called for a bond election of $30,000 on 
March 22d, to run eleven years and bew: 
5 per cent. 


Prof. E. H. Moore of the Seattle His! 
School has constructed an ingenious a) 


‘ paratus for use in teaching to physics st! 


dents the properties and characteristics ©! 
all kinds of waves. 

“The theory has existed for some tin: 
that light came to the eye, heat to the boi: 
and sound to the ear, in the form of wav: - 
in the ether, which are thrown off in rinse- 
from the producing body,” said Prof. Moor 
“While this explanation has almost be« 
proved by scientists, nevertheless they ha\ 
arrived at their conclusion by such intrica’' 
methods of theory and logic that instructo: - 
have always found this part of physics d! 
ficult to explain to students.” 

Prof. Moore’s system is intended to : 
move this difficulty. The apparatus consis' 
of a projection lantern, a galvanized iro: 
tank with several inches of water in it, an! 
a large screen. With this apparatus 4 
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vave motion is verified before one’s eyes. 
ur. Moore first sets up the lantern, and in 
ront of it places the tank, and next the 
creen. By a system of looking glasses 
ne reflects the strong light on the surface 
of the water and thence to the screen. 
By tapping the side of the tank he por- 
trays on the screen the simple water waves, 
and by tapping two adjacent sides he 
demonstrates the principal that waves from 
different directions have no effect on each 
other. By inserting a convex object in the 
water he gets convex waves on the screen, 
and with a concave object obtains concave 
ones, 

The apparatus is in use throughout the 
physics department of the high school, tc 
explain the various wave phenomena. It 
has greatly aided students in understand. 
ing the principles of reflection, diffraction 
and refraction. It is used to illustrate and 
measure wave lengths of one-two hundred 
thousandth of an inch, and is a great help 


in explaining the principles of images, color) . 


sound, pitch and interference. 


a 


In a meeting of state high school teachers 
of English and principals at the University 
in Seattle February 23 it was decided to 
adopt in their English courses the identical 
studies, authors and methods of study se- 
lected by the board of college entrance 
requirements of the Middle Western states. 
Schools complying with these requirements 
are accredited by nearly all colleges and 
universities of the country. At present, it 
is stated, the courses given throughout 
Washington are so varied that colleges out- 
side of the state demand of most matricu- 
lates entrance examinations before admit: 
ting them in good standing. 


The adoption of this list of studies in 
English will unify the schools of the state 
and raise even higher the general standard 
of their work, says a Seattle report. 


The text of the decision made in the 
meeting will be published and distributed 
throughout the state. Not only will the 
high schools be asked to adopt a uniform 
course in English, but a like system will 
be asked for other subjects. 


Supt. J. A. Cranston ot Santa Ana was 
'-elected for a four-year term at Xmas 
‘me, It was a nice present, 


Announcement of the apportionment oi 
' e current school fund for the third quar- 
‘ r of the school year was made February 

by the superintendent of public schools, 


| B. Bryan, of Washington. 
* en each county as follows: 


\dams, $3,088.14; Asotin, $2,447.31; Ben- 


The amount 


ton, $1,567.56; Chehalis, $7,213.01; 
$3,544.84; Clallam, $2,036.11; 
172.60; Columbia, $2,719.97; Cowlitz, $3, 
470.96; Douglas, $4,415.92; Ferry, $895.98; 
Franklin, $888.73; Garfield, $1,636.38; Island, 
$878.44; Jefferson, $1,800.08; King, $53, 
902.26; Kitsap, $3,766.48; Kittitas, $4,637.20; 
Klickitat, $2,824.82; Lewis, $8,215.02; Lin- 
coln, $6,730.04; Mason, $1,432.45; Okanogan, 
$2,062.89; Pacific, $2,742.77; Pierce, $27, 
328.42; San Juan, $1,144.83; Skagit, $7, 
749.37; Skamania, $479.47; Snohomish, $14, 
851.68; Spokane, $28,421.13; Stevens, $5, 
200.42; Thurston, $4,730.47; Wahkiakum, 
$754.86; Walla Walla, $7,785.60; Waatcom, 
$13,472.43; Whitman, $12,724.56; Yakima 
$8,318.79. Total, $262,048.99. Rate per day's 
attendance, $0.011. 


Chelan, 
Clarke, $6, 


North Yakima, Wash., is considering a 
new High School building to cost $85,000. 
The plans of W. H. Pervin were accepted. 
D. C. Reed, formerly of Redlands, Cal., is 
the superintendent. 


A short time since the enrollment of the 
Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles 
was reported at 1691. In the Evening 
School in the same building, the enrollment 
at the same time was 650. Of the day ses- 
sions, the boys number 897, the girls 794. 


W. M. Ladd has resigned as member of 
the State Text Book Commission of Oregon 
and his place has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of M. A. Miller of Lebanon, State 
Senator from Linn County and a member 
of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Oregon. 


In the new charter being arranged for 
Long Beach special attention is paid to edu- 
cational matters. Books will be purchased 
by the city where children are unable to do 
so. When more than ordinary expense is 
necessary to carry on the school work, or 
when there is a deficiency, the board may 
call a special election to make provision 
therefore. 


The board of education will have full 
charge of school affairs. The superinten- 
dent and secretary of the board will be ap- 
pointed for four years, the same term mem- 
bers of the board will serve, except that 
members of the board are elected. 


The superintendent has all privileges ac- 
corded members of the board of school 
trustees, except the right to vote. His de- 
cision in regard to school matters will be 
final, except when overruled by the board. 
There being five members of the board, the 
vote of four members will be required to 
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reverse the action of the superintendent. 

The building inspector will have charge 
of school buildings in the course of con- 
struction. 


The Board of Education of Oakland 
has the power to increase the salaries 
of school teachers at any time, accord- 
ing to an opinion which was given the 
board by City Attorney J. E. McBlroy. 
The oginion was presented as the result 


of referring to the City Attorney the peti-. 


tion of school teachers for increased pay. 

McElroy held that the general law of the 
States does not specifically declare that 
salaries of school teachers connot be altered 
during a term. The municipal charter con- 
tains conflicting clauses on the subject and 
the City Attorney decided tha the matter 
is in the discretion of the Board, with no 
effective prohibition of law against such 
action as the teachers seek-—-that is, an 
immediate increase in pay. 

The Board referred the question to the 
District Attorney with a request for a 
report. 


Ernest Vollmer, a University student of 
the class of ‘07, is to receive an appoint- 
ment from President Roosevelt to serve as 
an American Vice Consul at Tsingchao in 
the province of Shantung, China. Presi- 
dent Wheeler recommended Mr. Vollmer 
for that position, and formal notice of his 
selection as an attache of the consulate is 
expected to arrive her in a few days. 

Vollmer’s work has been done in the Col- 
lege of Commerce as a student of the Chin- 
ese and German languages. He has com- 
pleted the regular four years, course in 
three and one-half years and is rated as 
one of the cleverest men in the department. 

He is the sixth man from the University 
to be appointed to a consulate position. 
The others who have been chosen are, E. 
C. Baker, Hubert Baugh, Willis Peck, Thom- 
as Haskins and J. Arnold. 


ALL TRUE 


In view of the fact that so many peopl 
are apt to think that the teacher, becaus: 
her ‘hours are short, has a continuous sna; 
in life, the following list of requirement: 
are reproduced from the list prepared b) 
S. B. Todd of the American Book Company: 

She must know more, do more, be mor 
and endure more than.any other bread 
winner. She must know everything in 
heaven above, the earth beneath and the 
waters under the earth. 

She receives no enpecial credit for know 
ing them, but woe to her if she knows them 
not. 

She must teach the three “R’s” as in the 
olden times, but mark the additions. 

She must teach physiology with all skil! 
of a physician, but without his opportunity 
for hiding his mistakes. 

She must teach civics with all the learn 
ing of a lawyer, but without his library. 

She must teach virtue and goodness with 
all the zeal of a misister, but without his 
Bible or his sectarian bias. 

Under the title of “Nature’s Lessons” she 
must teach the elements of all the sciences 
known to man, but, unlike her sister in the 
high school, she must do it without text- 
book. 

She must teach music, drawing, penman 
ship and physical culture with the ability 
of a specialist, but must give the superviso: 
all the credit for the success attained. 

She must teach business forms, business 
uage, short cuts and brief methods with al! 
the knowledge of a bookkeeper or th« 
schools are impractical. She must at her 
own expense attend institutes and associa 
tions, listen to long-winded theorists, dry 
as-dust professors, sentimental idiots, en 
thusiastic promoters, visionary reformers. 
shrewd self-advertisers, persistent hobby 
riders and educational mountebanks only to 
attend the next meeting with a job lot of 
contridictions, a series of orders and count 
er orders which would bewilder the most 
astute philosopher. 





SAME THING. 
Briggs: “Do you believe in the future 
government ownership of railroads?” 
Griges: “I don’t see much difference. 
Doesn't the Standard Oil own them now?”— 
Life. 


Sadie was 11 and Alice was 7. At lunch 
Sadie said: “I wonder what part of an 
animal a chop is. Is it a leg?” “Of course 
not,” replied Alice; “it’s. a jawbone 


Haven't you ever heard of animals licking 
their chops?” 





Auld Lang Sang 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne? 


Chorus— 


And here’s a hand my trusty friend, 
And give’s a hand of thine; . 


And we'll take a right good williewaugh' 
For auld lang syne. 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne; 

We'll take a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 
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